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COMMITTEE TO DRAFT 
NEW AUTO POLICY 
FOR THE CONFERENCE 


Governing Committee Also Decides 
That Four Wheel Brakes Credit 
is Premature 








SPECIAL COAST FORMS, RATES 
Approval of Plan for Continuous Label- 
ing of Automobile Bumpers By 
Laboratories 
Four resolutions of outstanding in- 
terest were unanimously passed at a 
meeting of the governing committee 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference at the Lawyers’ Club in 
New York City last Friday. They were 

in the order of their importance: 

(1) Provision for the appointment 
of a special committee to draft a new 
automobile policy to be submitted later 
to the Conference for its consideration 
possible revisions and adoption. 

(2) The granting of a special siched- 
ule of modified forms and rates for 
use in Pacific Coast territory to meet 
conditions peculiar there at this time. 

(43) Decisions to the effect that the 
granting of any credit for the use of 
four wheel brakes on motor car risks 
now would be premature. 

(4) Approval of a plan for the con- 
tinuous labeling of automobile bumpers 
by the Underwriters Laboratories. 

Need of a New Policy 

The policy in use in automobile un- 
derwriting at the present time was 
formulated by the insurance commis- 
sioners at the annual meeting in De- 
cember, 1919, and the experience of 
automobile underwriting companies 
since that time has made evident sev- 
eral weaknesses in its fabric. Primar- 
ily, the aim of the present movement is 
toward simplification and greater clar- 
ity in the definition of the limits of 
the various forms of cover. 

As a means of simplifying the pres 
ent form, it has been suggested that 
the various insurable hazards to which 
automobiles are exposed could very 
easily and, it is believed, advantage 
ously be included in one policy. This 
would eliminate the endorsements now 
in use, their provisions being printed 
on and made an integral part of the 
policy as a whole. Under this regime 
the policy would have a footnote to 
the effect that only those coverages 
haé been granted on the involved risk 
opposite which the totals and premium 
amounts had been written. Whether 
this step actually will be taken, in 
whole or in part, hardly can be pre- 
dicted at this time, but it is the be- 
lief among underwriters that it would 
be a step in the right direction and 
relieve them of considerable, appar- 
ently unnecessary bother. 

Exact Extent of Various Forms of Cov- 
er to be More Clearly Defined 

The second point at issue is a more 
Positive definition of exactly what is 


(Continued on page 26) 











Yesterday Today 





TOMORROW 


Since 1782 The “Phoenix” has dealt 
honorably with the public and has always 
considered the interests of its representa- 
tives. 


Is not the history of a Company the best 
barometer of its future ? 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Tomorrow 
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SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 























$1,327,000.00 produced in ONE DAY by the 
agents of the 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


OF ST. LOUIS 


SOME CLASS TO THOSE BOYS. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THEM? 


Better write “Jake” Babler at St. Louis and learn all about his attractive 


proposition for agents. 
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ANOTHER SPLENDID 
BOOST GIVEN TO | 
BEQUEST INSURANCE 


Ralph Hayes, Director of New York 
Community Trust, Explains How 
Policies Help 


MAKES PERFECT CORRELATION 








Nine Big Trust Companies and Banks 
Are in New York Community 
Trust 





When the National Association of 
Life Underwriters decided to devote a 
considerable section of its program 
at Chicago to the subject of life insur- 
ance for bequest purposes there was 
nothing of an experimental nature 
guiding its action as the idea of be- 
quest insurance has been recognized 
and accepted in a growing philanthrop- 
ic, financial and legal circle, The 
Eastern Underwriter learned this week 
that bequest insurance has a _ strong 
supporter in Ralph Hayes who has 
come to New York on the invitation 
of the nine banking institutions constl- 
tuting the New York Community Trust 
to direct its activities. 

The New York Community Trust is 
a body which associates these banks 
and trust companies, together with 
representatives of the public, to assure 
the permanent and effective adminis- 
tration of funds. (large and = small,) 
which may be entrusted to it for such 
purposes as will promote the well be- 
ing of mankird and primarily the in- 
habitants of the community compris- 
ing the city of New York and vicinity. 

Alvin W. Krech, Chairman 


The New York Community Trust is 
operated regardless of race, color or 
creed. Alvin W. Krech, a distinguish- 
ed banker, is chairman of the trustees’ 
committee. These are the trustees: 
American Trust Company, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Equitable Trust Company, 
Fidelity International Trust, Kings 
County Trust Company, Manufactur- 
ers’ Trust Company, Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company, United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company and the Sea- 
board National Bank. Mr. Haves has 
given a most interesting interview to 
The Eastern Underwriter and his pro- 
nouncements on the subject have to do 
particularly with correlating and util- 
izing for the purpose of bequests the 
special capabilities of 

1. Life Insurance. 

2. Trust Companies. 

3. Community Trusts. 


An Interview With Mr. Hayes 

When seen at the offices of The New 
York Community Trust at 120 Broad- 
way, Mr. Hayes said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“An individual, let us assume, has @ 
favorite philanthropic activity, institu- 
tion or group of institutions. He may 
be making yearly gifts, but he may 
wish to make also forehanded arrange- 
ments to have a portion of his support 
accrue at his death, when his period- 
ical contributions would cease. In 
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most cases it would be desirable that 
this gift should not be expended 
immediately as current income but that 


last 


the principal in whole or part should 
be conserved. It may be, also, that 
the donor does not have in mind any 
particular institution for, say, the 
blind. but wishes to aid whatever in 
stitutions or individuals are doing 
most effective work from time to time 
in preventing blindness or caring for 
those so afflicted. Even if he has in 
mind a particular institution, that in- 
stitution may eventually become non- 


RALPH 


HAYES 


existent; it may become mis managed; 


or blindness may some day cease to 
be the institutional problem it now is. 
In that event and at that time, the 
donor would wish the benefaction to 
be eftectively useful rather than tied 
to an ageney which had lost its social 
Slgnificance, 

What Insurance Policy Will Do 

“To put into practice such a_ pro- 


gram. I submit that an individual might 
well have an insurance policy written, 
the principal to be payable either after 
a term of or at his death. That 
procedure would spread the load of 
providing for the philanthropic activ- 
ity he wishes to support. Assuming 
he is giving ante mortem support to 
those institutions or that activity 
which would be the beneficiaries of 
the policy, it would prevent a sudden 
termination of such support upon his 
death. An insurance policy would per- 
mit of the immediate realization of the 
principal sum upon the death of the 
donor without awaiting the sometimes 
prolonged process of settling estates. 
It would leave the benefaction in cash 
form and would obviate the often on- 
erous task of liquidation. It would 
provide a noen-con‘esteble method of 
donation; and it would offer substan- 
tial advantages in respect to taxation. 


years, 


It seems to me, therefore. that an in- 
surance policy offers substantial ate 
tractions to an intending donor. 


“Now, assume that the principal sum 
has been realized at the death of the 
insured, (or at the completion of the 
term of the policy;) it seems demon- 
strable that an endeavor should be 
made to conserve that principal over 
a period of vears and to utilize only 
the income therefrom, (and perhaps a 
small portion of the principal,) rather 
than to dissipate the principal at once. 
An agency should be selected there- 
fore for investing that sum, for r-al- 
izing the largest return from it, and 
for prudently making such_ reinvest- 
ments and transfers as become neces- 
sary. A trust company as trustee, I 
svegest, offers the most effective med- 
ium for this work. Vice President Lin- 
ton, of the Provident Mutual Life In- 




















PROSPECTS 

We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 
We Help Our Salesmen 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Des Moines 

Established Geo. Kuhns 
1879 President 

















GENERAL AGENT 
One of the oldest and largest New England life insurance companies 
has an excellent opening for a general agent for the State of Vermont,— 
native Vermonter preferred. A man not over forty who has had success- 
ful life insurance experience. Reply stating qualifications and past expe- 
rience to ‘“Vermonter,” c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, 
New York City. 




















surance Company, points out that Mr. Linton—himself an eminent in- 
when insurance companies attempt the surance man—adds: 

task of permanently administering post “Another advantage presented by 
mortem funds, their legal position is the trust company is that where there 
that of carrying out a contract; on the is a considerable estate in addition to 
other hand a trust company doing the’ the life insurance, or where there are 
same work would not have a contrac- life insurance policies in different 
tual relationship but would be in the companies, the trust company settle- 
position of trustee, responsible to the ment enables the entire estate to be 


courts for the administration of a trust. 


brought together and administered 


as 
In event of any uncertainty, the a unit.” I submit, therefore, that hav- 
trustee may have recourse to the ing used the specialized services of an 
court for guidance; but the insur- insurance company in building up a 
ance company under similar circum- fund, the donor should in many cases 


stances, being bound by the terms of 
a contract 
cretionary 


it n 


ceed with extreme caution.” 


use the equally specialized services 
of a trust company for the permanent 
post-mortem administration of that 
fund. 


Assume now, that the fund, having 


and having no such dis- 
possibilities, would find 
ecessary in self-protection to pro- 
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Helping The Man 
With The Rate Book 





LEADS—real, live, business-getting leads on the right 
kind of prospects—are supplied to Guardian Agents 
and help them save time and increase their production. 


This is only a part of The Guardian’s broad program 
of Agency cooperation. If you want to know the whole 
story of what this Company is doing for its field men, 
address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


or GEO. L. HUNT, 


Supt. of Agencies 





The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Home Office: - - - 50 Union Square, New York 
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FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 











a 
materialized through an insurance pol. 
icy, has been invested by a trust com. 
pany; income will be accruing period. 
ically. Will not the donor realize the 
objects. of his benefactions most effect. 
ively if the use of that income, jn 
accordance with his ante mortem di 
rections, is supervised by such an in 
stitution as The Community Trust? 
There is no need of my repeating the 
philosophy of The Community Trust, 
which you well know. Philanthropic 
donors should not relish the prospect 
of their benefactions becoming obso- 
lete in a few years as has so frequently 
happened. The employment of income 
over a long period of years will pro- 
fit by the discretionary power that 
The Community Trusts make possible, 
If the original beneficiary ceases to ex. 


ist, the fund will be transferred; if 
an institution previously supported 
should become unwisely managed or 
over-endowed, there is assurance of 
remedial action. If the donor —and 
this is likely to be more common in 
the future -supports not a_ particular 


institution but a general activity, there 
is power lodged in The Community 
Trust to select in each generation the 
most effective of the functioning agen- 
cies. 

Summary 

To summarize: 

“1. The primary function of life in- 
surance is constructive. Let its spee- 
ialized service be urged in creating 
funds for philanthropic objects. 


“2. The primary function of trust 
companies is conservative. ‘Tet their 
specialized services be used in. safe- 


guarding principal and assuring its pro- 
ductivity, by wise invesitinent. 


“3. The primary function of The 
Community Trust is utilitarian. — Let 
its specialized services be used in 
distributing income permanently and 
effectively. 


“In greater degree than has hereto 
fore been possible, these three agence: 
ies seem to me to offer intending 
donors an assurance of more efficient 
(1) creation, (2) conservation, and (3) 
utilization of philanthropic bequests.” 

Mr. Hayes’ Career 

A graduate of Western Reserve, Mr. 
Hayes became secretary of the City 
Club of Cleveland in 1915, and was pri- 
vate secretary to Secretary of War, 
Newton D. Baker, from December 1916 
to July 1918. For six months in 1920 
he was Assistant to Secretary of War. 
Entering the banking field he became 


assistant to the president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. Later he was 


made assistant to Will H. Hays, pres 
ident of the Motion Picture Producers 
& Distributors of America. In addi- 
tion to his Washington service he had 
this experience in the war: private 
with Eleventh Division; lieutenant of 
infantry at Ligny, France: liaison offi- 
cer between Commander in Chief of 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
and American Commission to Negott- 
ate Peace. He wears a Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Key and belongs to the Bankers 
Club of this city and other clubs and 
societies. He has also done consider 
able literary work, being author of 
several valuable publications. 
The Plan of the New York Community 
Trust 

1. One or more banks or trust com 
panies agree to accept bequests for 
civic, charitable or educational pur 


poses, and to invest prudently the prit- 
cipal of such funds. 
2. A carefully selected group of citi 
zens (the committee on distribution), 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Issues New Forms 


soME COVER CORPORATIONS 








New Survivorship Annuities and Defer- 
red Annuities; Stop Continuous 
Monthly Income Policies 





The Massachusetts Mutual announces 
some new forms of policies. They are 
described in part by the company as 
follows: 

Corporation Policies 


These policies are fer use only when a cor- 
poration (not a partnership, firm, or special 
trust) is designated as beneficiary and a special 
application (Form 548) will be required. Part I 
of the application must be signed both by the 
yrson proposed for insurance and by an officer 
of the corporation designated as beneficiary. 
The officer signing on behalf of the corporation 
must not be the person proposed for insurance. 

Question 7 of Part 1 of the application reads 
as follows: 

“Has proposed insurance been authorized by 
aid corporation?” If the answer to this ques- 
tion is in the negative, the company will re- 
quire further information before issuing the 
polic y. : 

All the rights and privileges under these poli 
cies are vested in the corporation designated as 
beneficiary. The only right given to the insured 
is to change to some form of personal insur- 
ance under certain conditions set forth in the 
policy. 

These policies will be issued on the ordinary 
life, limited payment life, endowment or five- 
year term plans and the premium rates are the 
same as for the usual policies on the same 
plans of insurance. The provision for waiver 
of premium or waiver of premium and annuity 
payment in the event of permanent total dis 
ability will be incorporated in a corporation 
policy by rider, subject to the cempany’s rules 
governing the disability provision. 


Survivorship Annuities 


The survivorship annuity contracts provide a 
monthly income for life te the beneficiary (called 
annuitant) to begin at the death of the insured 
(called nominator). Income payments will cease 
on the death of the annuitant but in final set 
tlement there will be paid the commuted value 
of so many monthly payments, if any, as are 
necessary to make the total number of monthly 
payments a multiple ef twelve. If the annuitant 
dies before the nominator. the contract becomes 
void and the premiums paid remain the property 
of the company. The policy contains a provi- 
sion for a paid-up annuity in case of default in 
premium payments after three full annual pre 
miums have been paid, but there is no provi 
ion for cash surrender values, 

hese policies will be issued on the continuous 
payment, 10-payment, 15-payment and = 20-pay 
ment plans. : 
No survivorship annuity will be issued for 
delivery in the state of New York if the nomi 
nator will rate at an age under 40. 


Deferred Survivorship Annuities 


lhe deferred survivorship annuity differs from 
the survivorship annuity described above in 
two respects only. The first income payment 
will be made a certain number of years after 
the death of the nominator and there is no 
Provision for a paid-up annuity in case of de 
fault in premium payments. Rates have been 
prepared for the continuous payment and 20 
payment plans. Other rates will be furnished 
on application to the home office. 

A special rate book for survivorship annuities 
and deferred) survivorship annuities has been 
Prepared and copies will be sent to your office. 
Further explanation of these policies will be 
found in the preface of the beok. If the rate 
hook shows no premium for a survivorship an- 
Nuity for a given combination of ages, a policy 
will not be issued at such ages. 

In making application for a survivorship an 
Nutty or a deferred survivership annuity use 
the Special application (Form S60) together with 
Parts If and If of the regular application 
(Form 547). These policies may contain by a 
rider attached thereto the provision for waiver 
' premium in the event of the permanent total 
lisability of the nominator, but not the provt- 
sion for annuity payment. You will receive 
Copies of the special application form and a 
‘Nmited supply of specimen contracts on the 
‘ontinuous payment plan. 

A medical examination of the nominator will 
 reauired for both the survivorship annuities 
and the deferred survivorship annuities. The 
‘company will not assume the expense of the 
medical examination for a deferred survivorship 
annuity unless application is made at the same 

'me for some other form of policy and the first 
Premium on such other policy is paid. 

.The survivorship annuities and deferred sur- 
‘ivorship annuities are non-participating. 


Continuous Monthly Income Policies 
Discontinued 


Beginning October 1, 1923, the continuous 
monthly income policy will be discontinued. If 
his form of policy is desired, submit an appli- 
‘ation on Form 547 for such an amount of in 
Bees payable under Option B for 10 or 20 
honda as will produce the required monthly in- 
can together with an application on Form 
‘69 for a deferred survivorship annuity pro- 
fing for the same amount of monthly income 
.) Begin 10 or 20 years after the death of the 
nsured. The amount of insurance necessary to 
rovide under Option B an income of $10 a 
apath for 120 months is $1040 and the amount 
ot insurance necessary to produce the same in- 
tome for 240 months is $1814, 
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THE ANCIENTS 
THOUGHT A MODERN 
THOUGHT 


When even the Greeks of so long ago felt 
the eternal need of a protector endowed with 
conscience, they followed the expedient rule 
of the day in erecting an altar to still another 
mythical deity, Pallas Athene, by noble 
name. 

The personality of the goddess, the grey- 
eyed Athene, we find refreshingly revealed 
in her discourse with Perseus: “I am Pallas 
Athene; and I know the thoughts of all men’s 
hearts, and discern their manhood or their 
baseness. And from the souls of clay I turn 
away, and they are blest, but not by me. 
They fatten at ease, like sheep in the pasture, 
and eat what they did not sow, like oxen in 
the stall. They grow and spread, like the 
gourd along the ground; but, like the gourd, 
they give no shade to the traveller, and when 
they are ripe death gathers them, and they 
go down unloved into hell, and their names 
vanish out of the land. But to the souls of 
fire I give more fire, and to those who are 
manful I give a might more than man’s. 
These are the heroes, the sons of the immor- 
tals, who are blest, but not like the souls of 
clay. I*or I drive them forth by strange 
paths, Perseus, that they may fight the 
Titans and the monsters, the enemies of the 
gods and man. Through doubt and need, 
danger and battle, I drive them; and some of 
them are slain in the flower of youth, no man 
knows when or where; and some of them 
win noble names, and a fair and green old 
age; but what will be their latter end I know 
not, and none, save Zeus, the father of gods 
and men.” 

What wonder that Perseus, with such an 
inspiring force behind him, flew forth and 
slew the dreaded Gorgon, Medusa. 

The modern souls of clay may not perceive 
that the Ancients, to appease their want, just 
about put in the mouth of an imaginary 
Pallas Athene what today is expressed by a 
tangible life insurance policy, but the souls 
of fire do, and they are the ones who accept 
this guidance to a life worth while. 

Which are you of—the souls of clay, or 
the souls of fire? 
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Foehl Named to Head 
Local Association 


HIS INTERESTING CAREER 





Was a Boy Telegraph Operator; First 
Carried Rate Book in Pittsburgh; 
Succeeded Mix 





Charles A. Foehl, manager for The 
Prudential at 217 Broadway, New York, 
has been named by the nominating com- 
mittee as president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York to 
succeed Graham C. Wells, who was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation. The election will take place 
at the first dinner-meeting of the fall 
at the Hotel Astor, next Tuesday eve- 
ning.. Mr. Foehl has been a persistent 
and hard worker for the association 
and one who could always be depend- 
ed upon to carry more than his share 
of responsibility. 

Mr. Foehl has had an interesting 
and inspiring career. He was born in 
a small Ohio country town where his 
father kept a typical country store. An 
older sister had gone away to business 
college and learned telegraphy and was 
the telegraph operator in the little rail- 
road station. After exhausting the 
school facilities of his native town, 
Mr. Foehl went to a business college 
in another city. His sister was soon 
to be married so she taught him teleg- 
raphy and when she resigned, he was 
appointed telegrapher and station agent 
at seventeen years of age. Various pro- 
motions came to larger positions until 
he reached the general offices of the 
road, the old Cleveland & Maurietta 
hk. R. When this line was absorbed 
by the Pennsylvania, the head office 
staff was transferred to Pittsburgh. 

Charles B. Knight Put Him On 

The railroad had a benefit fund and 
cne day Mr. Foehl was talking to the 
doctor connected with the fund and he 
urged Mr. Foehl to make a change in 
the character of his work so that he 
could be out in the open. They drifted 
into talking about life insurance and 
the doctor said: “That would be just 
the thing for you to go into.” Mr. 
Foehl liked the suggestion and as he 
had a policy in The Prudential, he call- 
ed at the Pittsburgh office and for the 
first time saw the manager, Charles 
B. Knight. They were “sold” on each 
other on the first interview. Mr. Foehl 
got a three months leave of absence 
from the railroad and put the time in 
as an agent. Against all the advice 
of his friends, he resigned his position, 
put the “sure thing” and “steady pay 
envelope” behind him and bet every- 
thing on himself and life insurance. 
That was in 1902 and he made a great 
record from the first. 

In less than six years he was appoint- 
ed manager of The Prudential at Pitts- 
burgh succeeding the man who hired 
him, Charles B. Knight. His territory 
was western Pennsylvania and it was 
the only ordinary office of the Pruden-- 
tial in that territory. Mr. Knight went 
to Philadelphia as manager for The 
Prudential for eastern Pennsylvania. 
Curiously, when Mr. Knight went to 
New York to become manager for the 
Union Central Life, Mr. Foehl wag se- 
lected to succeed him at Philadelphia 
and after the death of the Prudential 
manager in New York, Robert J. Mix, 
Mr. Foehl was again picked by thecom- 
pany for advancement and came to 
New York as manager in December, 
1913. 

There is another curious coincidence 
in Mr. Foehl’s career. Back in Pitts- 
burgh he was always active in the Life 
Underwriters Association affairs. He 
joined the first year he was an agent 
and was secretary for two years and at 
various times member or chairman of 
important committees and was elected 
president for the year 1911-1912, when 
he succeeded Graham C. Wells in that 
office, Mr. Wells then being manager at 
Pittsburgh of the Provident Mutual 
Life. 
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There is an Equitable Policy for every Life Insurance Need 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 


eYo 
W. A. DAY, President | 
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How D. I. Provisions 
Affect Income Forms 


CHANGE AMOUNT AND TIME 





Double Indemnity Increases Period of 
Payment Up to Certain Sum, Then 
Adds to Income 





The effect of double indemnity pro 
visions in policies on the proceeds un- 
der income forms is an interesting and 
important one. The subject is discuss- 
ed by the Phoenix Mutual Life in an- 
swer to the following question: 

If a policy with the Insurance Co°- 
servation Agreement should be matur- 
ed under our double indemnity provis- 
on, wouid the amount of the monthly 
income, or the length of time during 
which it is payable, be doubled? 

The amount would remain the same, 
but the length of time during which 
it is payable would be increased (ex- 
cept see next question). The [T. C. A. 
may cover any number of policies 
which will be lumped together when 
they become claims, and, according to 
the first paragraph of the agreement, 
“the total proceeds will be paid” as 
described therein; that is total pro- 
ceeds including any double indemnity. 
The amount of the monthly income is 
independent of the amount of the in- 
surance so payable, unless the total in- 
surance payable exceeds a_ specified 
sum. For example: Suppose a man 
has two policies of $2,000 each with 
double indemnity, each policy payable 
under the T. ©. A. clause for a monthly 
income of $50; and suppose death is 
accidental. There would be a total of 
$8000 payable under the I. ©, A. For 
$8,000 insurance the Company will 
guarantee a payment of $50 a month 
for seventeen years and nine months, 
which would be increased to twenty 
years and three months if our pres- 
ent rate of interest were to continue. 
If death were not accidental, the time 
would be seven years and six months. 

Therefore, the double indemnity 
would double the principal sum which 
would be used to pay the original 
amount of income for more than double 
the original period. 

Will you explain how this ‘s covered 
under the amourt of monthly income, 
“if the total amount held hereunder 
when fir't instalment of such income 
is due exceeds $10,000, an additional 
monthly income at the rate of $5 for 
each $1,000 of such excess will be paid. 

If a man has policies aggregating 
$7,500 insurance with double indemnity 
and I. C. A. calling for income of $50 
a month: and if death is the result of 
an accident, then the total amount pay- 
able would be $15,000, which exceeds 
by $5,000 the limit specified. Of this 
amount, $10,000 would be used to pro- 
duce an income of $50 a month for 
twenty-four years and cight months, 
and the extra $5,000 would increase the 
amount by $25 a month, making $75 
for twenty-four years and eight months. 
That is to say, as each additional pol 
Icy is added to a $50 a month Tf. ©. 
A., or as any double indemnity is pay 
able, the effect is to increase the per 
iod of the income up to a minimum 
fuaranteed period of twenty-four years 
and eight months, and thereafter the 
amount of the income is increased $5 
a month for each additional $1,000, 
the pericd remaining then the same. 





PRINT A. D. WALLIS PICTURE 

The current issue of “The Eqniowa,” 
Published by the Equitable Life of 
Jowa, contains a photograph of Allan 
D. Wallis, general agent of the com 
Dany at Philadelphia, and a sketch of 
his personality, 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated in 1851 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 























49.11% 


of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1922 was upon 











applications of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


Careful Selection 

No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 

Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 


Purely American 
Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 


The Policyholders’ Company 
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The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make 
it easy for an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his 
policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his 
particular purpose in taking the policy will be definitely 
carried out. 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insur- 
ance Programme for the protection of the policyholder’s 
family or of his own old age, through income—for the edu- 
cation of his children—for the protection of his business or 
of his estate—for the cancellation of a mortgage or other 
debts, 




















Educational Policies 
Usually Too Small 


DUE TO INCREASING COSTS 





Present Costs No Criterion of Require- 
ments Twenty Years Hence; What 
Authorities Say 


Life insurance sold to provide an 
education for children is one of the 
standard lines now carried by every 
parent who is even approximately ade- 
quately covered with insurance protec- 
tion. The question of the amount to 
carry to provide adequately for the edu- 
cation of one child is based on current 
costs, but a little reflection will show 
the danger of taking current costs as 
a foundation. A twenty year endow- 
ment taken out twenty years ago to fur- 
nish funds for four years college educa- 
tion for a child and, say, two years 
more in either a technical school or in 
graduate study, based upon the costs 
of twenty years ago would be wholly 
inadequate to cover such costs now. 

That the same situation would apply 
today is indicated by studies of the 
increasing cost of education. President 
J. R. McCain of Agnes Scott College, 
one of the leading women’s colleges of 
the South, says: “If I were insuring a 
man whose children are small, I would 
advise the taking of from $4,000 to 
$5,000 for each child as the cost is 
very likely to be that in fifteen or 
twenty years.” 

A survey made by the American As- 
sociation of University Women indi- 
cates that the range of cost runs from 
$265 as a minimum to $1,009.43 as an 
average maximum. 

The same survey found that only 
$165.25 on an average is necessary to 
take care of the “extras,” such as sup- 
plies, books, contributions and recrea- 
tion. 

The average costs per year, run about 
this way: New England schools will 
average around $1,067. These are ac- 
tual figures made from a study of pri- 
vate school costs. New York schools 
(N. Y. City and vicinity) will average 
$1,320. Pennsylvania costs will run 
about $1,072. Illinois schools will aver- 
age $919. Virginia schools, $551, Mis- 
souri schools $750 and California 
schools, $1,127. The general average 
for this type of school might be placed 
at $972 without making a great error, 
one way or the other. However, to 
this sum should be added at least $200 
a year for car fare, vacation ex- 
penses and extras and about $150 a 
year for clothes. 





SWEENEY’S TWO PUBLICATIONS 





Analyzes Salient Points of Life and 
Accident Policies; Pamphlet on 
“Creating An Estate” 


Paul Sweeney, of St. John, N. B., is 
completing an analysis form for list- 
ing the salient points of life and acci- 
dent policies, and has completed writ- 
ing «a copyrighted pamphlet entitled 
“Creating An Estate,” both of which 
are to be published soon. 

Mr. Sweeney was born in Boston, 
forty-four years ago, and was educated 
in the public schools there. He enter- 
ed the real estate business in New 
York. Eight years ago he joined the 
agency force of the Great-West Life, 
of Winnipeg, but left them four years 
ago to enter the lumber business. He 
has only recently rejoined the Great- 
West Life agency force at St. John. 
Mr. Sweeney is going to take the 
winter term course in life insurance 
at the University of Pittsburgh, and 
upon his return to New Brunswick, 
will specialize exclusively in business, 
corporation and succession duties in- 
surance. His training in accountancy 
and general business should be (of 
material aid in presenting these 
branches of the life insurance business, 
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ORGANIZED 1850 


105-167 Fifth Avenue 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 
HOME OFFICE 


New York City 





to develop and hold their business. 


Incorporated 1851 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 





NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST 


(Continued from page 2) 


representative both of the trustee banks 
and trust companies and of the public, 
supervises the disbursement of the in- 
come (and, under certain conditions, 
portions of the principal) of those be- 
quests. 

3. The committee on distribution em- 
ploys income customarily for the pur- 
poses specified by the donor. In the 
absence of such specification, it deter- 
mines upon the use most conducive to 
the interests of the community. The 
donor, furthermore, retains the assur- 
ance that if, by lapse of years, origin- 
ally designated beneficiaries become ob- 
solete or harmful, the committee guar- 
antees the application of income to 
such other objects as harmonize with 
the spirit of the gift and the benefit of 
the community, and this without unrea- 
sonable delay, expense or litigation. 

These few items are the essence of 
the plan. Simple as they are, they 
spell the difference between a benefac- 
tion susceptible of becoming antiquated 
or pernicious and one safeguarding the 
interests of the donor and assuring his 
bequest a continued usefulness through 
succeeding generations. 

The Public’s Part 

In nine years the Community Trust 
plan has quietly but persistently pene- 
trated through the country. The New 
York Community Trust is among those 
more recently established. The banks 
and trust companies which are _ its 
trustees, select five of the eleven mem- 
bers on its committee of distribution. 
The remaining six of the committeemen 
are appointed, one each, by the incum- 
bents of the following offices: 

The president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 
York. 

The president of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

The president of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York. 

The mayor of the City of New 
York. 

The president of the Board of 
Trustees of The Brooklyn Institute 


of Arts and Sciences. 

The Senior Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. 

How Gifts Are Received 

The terms of these committeemen 
are so arranged that some expire each 
year, enabling the group by this grad- 
ual rotation to remain representative 
of contemporary opinion. The commit- 
tee serves without compensation. It is 
impartial, non-political and non-sectar- 
iin. The method of its constitution as- 
sures its freedom from domination by 
any social, political or religious group. 

The trustee institutions receive gifts 
and bequests under the regulations and 
supervision prescribed by the state, and 
in accordance with the terms of the 
instruments creating such gifts and be- 
quests.. 

The distribution committee, in super- 
vising the use of income, carries out 
the specified wishes of the donor, or 
if these have become clearly obsolete, 
pledges the competent selection of such 
objects or institutions as are more 
nearly in accord with the intent of the 
donor and the needs of the time. 

Provision is made for retaining an ex- 
ecutive director, for the maintenance of 
complete records, for the annual audit- 
ing of receipts and disbursements, for 
the yearly publication of finances and 
for the inspection of accounts at any 
time by the Attorney General of the 
State—thus insuring by these various 
means the constant play of corrective 
public opinion. 

It is sufficiently obvious to need no 
emphasis that The New York Commun- 
ity Trust is designed in no sense to 
supplant existing and effective philan- 
thropic agencies. On the contrary, 
based on experience in other localities, 
the present worthy charities of the city 
are frequently the first beneficiaries of 
undesignated funds left to The Com- 
munity Trust. The aims of the donors 
ol bequests are permanently protected, 
in that institutions applying to the dis- 
tribution committee for aid, are natu- 
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TO THE FOURTH GENERATION— 


The continued confidence of four generations of 


policyholders in a high standard of Life Insurance 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford—Established in 1846—Connecticut 





IS UNUSUAL TESTIMONY 


to the permanence and character of this Company and 


the excellence of its sales personnel. 














JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 








A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 











rally expected to demonstrate clearly 
that their operations and results do 
justify support. 


It is possible, under The New York 
Community Trust Plan, for a donor to 
leave funds with the comforting thought 
that, humanly speaking, the principal 
of his gift, invested in securities care- 
fully restricted for trust funds, will be 
kept intact for all time by responsible 
agents acting under the state laws as 
to investments. Furthermore, that so 
long as any especially mentioned bene- 
ficiary exists and performs useful serv- 
ice, it will receive the income from his 
gift; and if through unforeseen circum- 
stances or by reason of changes in the 
social viewpoint or the requirements of 
the community, a specific agency or ob- 
ject ceases to exist or to serve any large 
public good, the living committee on 
distribution will act as the deceased 
donor himself would wish to act were 
he alive, and will redirect the income, 
to support a more useful object. 

The Community Trust makes avail- 
ehle at last a plan combining assurance 
o: the effectual utilization of bequests, 
with adequate flexibility to adapt itself 
to changes which history demonstrates 
are sure to occur. It provides a means 
of meeting the varying conditions of 
coming years, conceding to each genera- 
tion a measure of ability to administer 
wisely its own affairs rather than at- 
tempting what has so often failed: to 
divine in detail the needs and problems 

of all the future. 








" Nothing 


that end. 


The Franklin has a splendid tradition for 
“Aggressive Conservatism.” Organized to render 
practicable the highest ideals of life insurance, 
it has maintained among its underwriters, as the 
first essential, the highest ideals of service— 


ambitious service. 


That other wonderful idea worded, “He profits 
most who serves best,” has been practiced by this 
company since 1884 Mur men know it is true. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 





humbler than ambition 
when it is about to climb.” 


Benjamin Franklin, the greatest American 
authority on ambition, made that observation; 
and with equal truth he might have added that 
nothing is more aggressive in gaining its end, 
nor more conservative in its choice of means to 


JAPANESE CLAIMS $30,000,000 





Native Life Companies Will Not In. 
crease Premiums As Result of 
Earthquake Says Official 





The Japanese life insurance compa- 
nies will pay out $30,000,000 in claims 
as a result of the earthquake, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Chosaku Ham- 
ada, vice president and managing di- 
rector of the Chiyada Mutual Life of 
Tokio, who is visiting this country 
and is now at Atlantic City. 

“There will be no increase in prem 
iums,” said Mr. Hamada. ‘We intend 
to overcome this setback by going af- 
ter more business. Our premiums are 
lower than those in America, for we 
are able to invest the reserve fund to 
greater advantage; it earns a larger 
rate of interest. Insurance companies 
of Japan do not give insurance on auto- 
mobiles. There are so few motor cars, 
comparatively, that we have no octa- 
sion up to the present to do so; in 
fact, we have no unusual insurance as 
you do—weather and so forth.” 


ficance and opportunity to the owner- 
ship of wealth. It guarantees to donors 
of funds a proper custody, proper man- 
agement and proper distribution of in- 
come. It affords a means for the ap- 
plication of an accumulated fortune, in 
whole or in part, to the permanent serv- 
ice of the community. In short, it 
makes wealth more respected and re- 


It gives a new signi- spectable by insuring its usefulness. 
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Equitable Society’s 
New Dividend Scale 


THIRD CONSECUTIVE RAISE 





Provisional Apportionment Awaits Only 
Formal Approval of Directors; 
New Scale 





An apportionment of dividends on 
policies for 1924 just completed by the 
Fiquitable Life Assurance Society shows 





1867 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


1923 


NEW PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 





C. C. Denio Succeeds Dickey & Morgan 
With Mutual Life; Comes From 
South 





C. C. Denio has been appointed man- 
ager of the Philadelphia agency of the 
Mutual Life succeeding Dickey & Mor- 
gan, the appointment effective as of Oc- 
tober 1. 

Mr. Denio joined the Mutual Life 
in April, 1915, as district manager in 
Memphis, Tenn. Later he went to the 


i Jacksonville agency, having headquart- 
substantial increases over the dividends Admitted Insurance in “aie cng via a me 1922, 
ponte uns thine ihe Gutiiar haw fx yi —— Force came to the Home Office as agency or- 
secutive year that the Society has in- 1912 ............ $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 ganizer. 

— oe | a $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 

holders. eoceccesecece is 4 


President W. A. Day, in announcing 
the new dividends to the Society’s field 
force, says that the apportionment is 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 


per cent. 





MADE DEAN AT COLUMBIA 





Thomas I. Parkinson, Second Vice-Pres. 


provisional and only remains to be ap- 


For information regarding agencies 
proved by the directors at the annual 


of Equitable Honored; Will Not 






































erred Age Beste Address: Home Office—Des Moines Sa ee ee eee 
The 1924 scale on ‘the more common ba pele meet — bio 
forms of policies with comparison with president of the Equitable Society, has 
1923 is as follows: WELCOME W. H. DALLAS been appointed acting dean of Columbia 
_— Atlantic Life Gives Dinner to New ysTaiy TM tt ay ears 
Age 25 wn Pain aia ~— 45 Superintendent of Agents At dean of the law school Mr. Parkinson 
J oe ze 50 t 2 > i “y 
Year 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1938" “924 ae is professor of legislation at the school 
9 5.75 6.57 6.73 7.80 7.09 8.59 785 ia and it is understood that his selection 
5 9.96 11.56 11.99 13.87 14.03 15.96 hee Sans The Atlantic Lite of Richmond, Va. py President Butler to succeed Dean 
10 7.77 8.53 8.54 9.56 956 11.00 13.18 15.34 gave a banquet at the Commonwealth Stone is temporary pending the selec- 
15 8.83 9.57 9.71 10.72 11.56 12.98 16.77 18.81 Club in that city to W. H. Dallas, new tion of a permanent dean and that it 
20 9.51 10.22 10.69 11.79 14.00 15.51 19.76 21.85 superintendent of agents, soon after he Will in no way affect Mr. Parkinson's 
‘ni — . per $1,000 és » Pm arrived from Milwaukee where he was work with the Equitable Society. 
Age 25 ge 35 ge 45 ge 55 assists 3 arinte 
Year 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 = i OS oer & een te CHANGES AGE LIMITS 
5 6.57 7.63 7.53 8.84 781 9.53 8.35 109.89 ‘he Northwestern Mutual Life for sev- 
#5, 12.08 13.91 14.09 16.20 15.94 18.08 19.94 22.03 eral years. Besides the home office Pan-American Life Will Take Risks 
= Pig Ph — — bp = 14.67 17.04 staff, others present were A. O. Swink, Within Age Ten and Sixty-five 
5 ¥ 3. 2.6 4.45 ' 1 19.25 21.61 see ve On Limited Plans 
20 13.81 15.22 15.57 17.29 18.90 21.02 24.03 26.66 becom panatceciamanarlonccuretaedinedipnin 
‘ Endowment 20, per $1,000 prcescowage gra ge Fae a nd The Pan-American Life of New Or- 
ochge 25 Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 ‘ea BAR ee ae ry nde y welcome jeans, has changed its age limits and 
Year 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 a a eld of endeavor. Mr. wilt hereafter accept risks within the 
2 6.88 8.36 8.10 9.73 8.53 10.46 8.96 11.51 Swink, who formerly held the position jimits of ten and sixty-five years. 
+5 13.35 15.59 15.78 18.21 17.85 20.20 21.48 23.67 Just assumed by Mr. Dallas, was es- Male risks from ten to fifteen years 
to 12.32 14.07 13.00 14.87 13.65 15.72 15.92 18.44 Paclally felicitous in wishing the latter nearest birthday will be accepted at the 
#15 17.28 19.32 17.48 19.59 18.11 20.37 20.84 23.41 all manner of success. Charles G. Tay- same rates and with the same policy 
+20 21.57 24.10 22.28 24.88 23.70 26.41 26.76 29.73 lor, Jr., vice-president and actuary, of- 


7 Dividends for 15th and 20th years are based on the premium 
prior to March, 1909. 


Convertible, per $1,000 


rates in effect 


ficiated as toastmaster. The Atlantic 
Life has just concluded an intensive 
drive to place a $100,000,000 of insur- 
ance on its books and reports coming 





values as for age fifteen. No insurance 
at the younger ages will be accepted 
for term insurance and double indem- 
nity and disability features are not 











Pg ery t written. 
. Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 a indicate that it went well over the 

ear 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 ~_ 

2 3.86 4.77 4.04 5.23 3.68 5.36 2.49 5.04 VALUATION COMMITTEE 

*F 34 i ) 

sth ee — — — G. W. MACK MADE INSPECTOR Commissioners At Hotel Astor Monday 

* G. W. Mack, connected with the Discuss Publication of Security 
— ‘ a = Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 Western & Southern Life since 1912 Lists 
—S 1988 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 and recently assistant superintendent 

& as | -4 4 ae >] 

C : 4a oa ta em py pe po Men for the company at Chicago, has been The Valuation Committee of the In- 
A3 540 6.34 550 «G76 B78 «7.64 690 9.54 appointed home office inspector. Mr. surance Commissioners Convention 





* Including special Fifth Year Dividend. 





COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

President Frederick G. Woodworth, 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters, announced the following 
appointments of committee chairmen 
for 1923-1924: Publicity, E. J. Berlet, 
Guardian Life; Education, Franklin L. 
Rettger, Fidelity Mutual; Finance, 
J. W. Clegg, Penn Mutual; Entertain- 
ment, John R. Fox, Metropolitan; Cor- 
rect Practices, Clayton M. Hunsicker, 
Fidelity Mutual; Speakers and Topics, 
Sigourney Mellor, Equitable of Iowa; 
Auditing, R. L. Mishler, Penn Mutual; 
Law, Arthur D. Murphy, Home of New 
York; Membership, W. L. Rice, Equit- 
able of New York; Welcome to New 
Arrivals, R. P., Taylor, Equitable of 
New York; University Salesmanship, 
Allen D. Wallis, Equitable of Iowa; Ex- 


ecutive Committee, Charles Gannon, 
Prudential. 





H. W. SPENCE, JR., AN AGENT 

H. Wibert Spence, Jr., son of the 
head of the Mutual Life agency in De- 
troit, has entered that office, celebrat- 
ing the event by bringing in an appli- 
cation for $50,000. Mr. Spence, Jr., was 
sraduated from the University of Mich- 
igan two years ago, and entered the 
financial field. 





Mack has served in the field in a num- 
ber of districts and is) well qualified 
for his new duties. 








State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Steadfast adherence to the principles of pure mutuality has built 
up a membership of policyholders in this Company who realize the ad- 
vantages of its constructive and progressive policies. 


Home Office co-operation with the Field Force has created a selling 
organization with which it is both pleasant and profitable to be 
associated. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 





met at the Hotel Astor on Monday. The 
chief subject discussed was the publi- 
cation of the security lists. There has 
been some talk about the possibility 
of getting the lists out earlier in the 
year and about the cost of publication 
in the present form. No action was 
taken as it was the opinion that little 
improvement in this respect could be 
made, 





PICTURES IN WASHINGTON PAPER 
The “Washington Post” pictorial sec- 
tion of Sunday, September 23, contain- 
ed a picture of the annual outing of 
the employes of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Association of Washington. There 
were also pictures of William Montgom- 
ery, president of the Acacia Mutual, 
and of N. E. Ellsworth, recently ap- 
pointed dean of the Y. M. C. A. life in- 
surance course in Washington. 





HASTINGS A VISITOR 
Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of 
agencies of the New England Mutual 
Life, was in New York this week. 





Henry Moir, president of the United 
States Life, addressed the Pittsburgh 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
September 28. 





DUNHAM A VISITOR 
Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut, was in New 
York this week. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency | 
| 








Time and time again 

What Short agents have brought 

Vision Cost home to them their 
This Agent lack of foresight in 
underselling a_ pros- 
pect by having some competitor write 
a larger policy on the same assured. 
An agent of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life of Boston tells the following ex 
‘periences: 

I recently had a lesson brought, home 
to me that is worth a thought or two. 
In the early days [ solicited and placed 
a $1,000 endowment on a prospect and 
promptly forgot about him. He rose 
in business to great heights and I re- 
cently called on him and closed him 
for $20,000. On going over his list of 
policies to acquaint my company with 
the insurance in force on his life, whai 
was my amazement to learn that he 
Was now carrying $79,000, including 
my one that I sold him back in 1915. 
I was ashamed of myself when I look 
ed over that array of policies and saw 
what’ my neglect had cost me. 

Another incident that taught me a 
valuable lesson was a case where | 
visited a prominent man whom I was 
acquainted with and asked him 
his insurance. He gaid to me: “How 
much will a $1,000 twenty-year endow 
ment cost me at my age in your com 
pany?” I told him what a_ $2,000 
twenty-payment life would cost him 
and wrote him. The same’ week he 
took out $10,000 more in another com- 
pany: he thought $2,000 wag all I could 
sell him. 

That and a great many other 
teach the same old story—give a man 
all you've got. He knows what he 
wants and will. fall along the lines of 
your presentation and sign on the dot 
ted line. 


about 


CaSeS 


* * * 

John.. C. Goode, State 
Easier To Mutual Life man at 
Sell Larger Richmond, tells the fol 
Amount lowing interesting ex 


perience: | 
to be the third party in this case, be- 
ing invited to ride a few miles in the 
country with two agents who had se- 
cured the application of a farmer for 
$5,000 Whole Life. 

One of the agents remarked to me 
that the application had been made 
and the farmer examined subject to his 
decision as to whether he would take 
the policy or not when it was issued. 

After reaching the farmer’s house, 
we learned that he was out in the field, 
SO we three went out to interview the 
prospective purchaser. 

The two agents who were first in on 
the case, put up an excellent argument 
why the farmer should buy $5,000 worth 
of insurance. The farmer said little 
except that he could not afford to carry 
the insurance and that he did not 
need it. 

In the course of the interview, I 
naturally had little to say as I was 
merely an on-looker, but I overheard 
the farmer say that his reason for not 
taking the policy was that he had re- 
cently bought a farm which he consid- 
ered a good investment, in fact he had 
already been offered a large amount 
more than he had paid for it. He 
stated that he had a mortgage for $12.,- 
000 on his farm, and would have to 
meet one of the payments in about 
two months. 

The agents seemed to overlook this 
thought, which was their best bet. 

As the night was coming on and it 
was getting dark, the farmer was itch- 
ing to get back to the house, so I bobbed 
into the conversation and agreed with 
the farmer that he did not need the 


happened 


$5,000. Straightway the farmer saw 
that he had a friend, and he came 
back quickly with ‘“That’s right, Mr. 
Goode, | don’t need this $5,000.” 

Then I proceeded to picture this good 
investment which he had, and stated 
the $5,000 insurance would not protect 
the mortgage, because the mortgage 
happened to be $12,000. He already 
carried $4,000 life insurance and the 
$5,000 and $4,000 would only make 
$9,000, What he needed, | told him, 
was an additional $5,000, and that it 
was very fortunate for him that I 
chanced to have a blank in my pocket 
for additional insurance. sy signing 
right then and there he could put in 
force an additional $5,000) insurance, 
and the total of $10,000 which he was 
purchasing together with the $4,000 
which he carried, would give him an in- 
surance estate of $14,000. This would 
in the event of his death, protect the 
mortgage of $12,000 and give his fam 
ily, which was a very large one, the 
benefit of his good judgment in the in 
vestment of this farm. 

The farmer was very quick to see 
the idea, and as | was fixing the blank 
for additional insurance, one of the 
agents struck a match and held it so 
the farmer could see the dotted line on 
which to sign, as night had already 
overtaken this trio of insurance men 
who were still in the field. 

We used two or three more matches 
in making settlement on this $10,000 
which we delivered, hopped into our 
ord and left the farmer happy and con- 
tented with the thought that his in- 
vestment and family both had been pro- 
tected through our visit. 

ae as * 


Kh. J. Berlet, manager 
Selling at Philadelphia for the 


Education Guardian Life discuss 
Insurance es insurance for educa 
tional purposes in 

which he says: 


There are two kinds of fathers who 
will buy this type of policy—those 
who have had a college education and 
those who have not. So we sense im- 
mediately that all thoughtful fathers 
are prospects for the children’s Endow 
ment, thus providing a potential and 
substantial market for this unique 
Guardian life policy. 

The father with a college education 
wants his son to be as well equipped 
from a mental training standpoint as 
he was. The father without the <A, 
B. or M. A, following his name is anx- 
ious keenly so that his boy shall be 
better equipped for the business bat 
tle than was his “dad.” Therein lies 
the big “urge” which should get many 
names on the dotted line for children’s 
endowments. 

What a fine thing it is that by the 
practice of a little thrift--enough to 
meet the premium deposits—a father 
can make sure of the higher educa 
tional equipment that will make life 














Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1922.........$11,151,543.82 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1922.. 90,759,578.00 


The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our ageacy organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 














easier and success surer for his hoy. 
No money to pay premiums? “bah: 
a little self denial and a practical do- 
mestic budget is all that is necessary. 
Just the other day, the president of 
Pierce Business college of Philadel- 
phia, a nationally known institution, 
made the statement the ‘he had $50,- 
000 worth of paid-up life insurance be- 
cause of the pleasant persistence of 
the gentleman who sold it to him and 
that he was sure the premiums de- 
posited would have been spent on 
transient things if he had not prac 
ticed a little self denial and thrift”. 
And so it is with the deposits neces- 
sary to make effective the Guardian 
Life children’s endowment——it all rests 
with the salesman. Paint the picture 
of his boy going through college —his 
later success and affluence, ete., 
and you have the application. 

We must not forget Mary dad’s 
pride, Fathers have a keen interest in 
fitting their daughters for their later 
home responsibilities by arranging for 
domestic science courses, musical stud- 
ies, travel experience, ete., ete. So 
the educational policy has almost as 
strong an “urge” for the daughter as 
for the son, particularly where she is 
the only daughter. 

The Guardian Life children’s endow- 
ment is unique in the fact that it re- 
turns all premiums paid, taken at the 
tabular annual rate, which makes it 
a far better contract than one which 
merely returns a cash surrender value. 
Guardian Life representatives are for 
tunate, too, in having odd year endow 
ments (11 years, 12 years, and so on) 
quoted in their rate book, this mak- 
ing it easy to build up their case and 
present it in so definite a way that 
much business is sure to result for 
the agent who devotes careful thonght 
and study to the advantages of Eduea- 
tional Insurance and who never over- 
looks the opportunity of submitting 
such advantages to those who ought 
to be interested. 

Where the father, or endower, (it 
can be a widowed mother, uncle, older 
cousin, ete.), is uninsurable, Guardian 
Life fieldmen are again fortunate in 
having in their “kit of tools” the 
child’s exchangeable Endowment, 
which can, through the careful hand 
ling of the salesman, be made to serve 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 





JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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admirably for educational purposes, 
As a final suggestion, many college 
policies are and can be sold to. the 
prospect who says, “[ have all the life 
insurance I can carry.” Properly pre- 
sented, educational insurance creates 
a desire which the agent should be 
able to crystallize into applications, 





PITTSBURGH COURSE PLANS 


University Insurance Division Opened 
This Week; Director Rockwell 
Announces Plans 


The division of life insurance. gales. 
manship of the University of Pittsburgh 
will open for the fall term next Tues- 
day, October 2. Charles J. Rockwell, 
who has been connected with the school 
for the last three years, continues as 
director, conducting the 
practical life 


courses in 
insurance salesmanship 
and the economic and social functions 
of life insurance, Dr. W. T. Root of the 
University faculty will give the course 
in the psychology of salesmanship, cov- 
ering particularly human conduct and 
behavior; R. C. Gregory will have 
charge of the revised course in_ the 
science of life insurance, from the view- 
point of the salesman, and GC. A. Tush- 
ingkam, supervisor of the Provident 
Mutual Life Agency in Pittsburgh, will 
assume the new course instituted this 
year in sales preparation, and in addi- 
tion supervise the students’ field  prac- 
tice. 

More attention will be paid to the 
practical application of the knowledge 
imparted to field work and especial em- 
phasis will be laid upon habit formation 
end self improvement of the student. 





THE OLDEST COMPANIES 

The United States Life has furnished 
agents with the following information 
regarding the chronology of life insur- 
wunce companies in this country. 

The following is a list of the ten 
oldest Companies operating actively in 
America: 


EON BAEC o.oo ab rd SRS 1843 
New England Mutual ............ 1843 
NOW LOCK TWAl6 occ cckiccéasaavons 1845 
Re: DOOUNNE i see oereaasines 1845 
Mutual Benefit 22s... sssccseccde 1845 
Connecticut Mutual ....66.5.6200 1846 
Pann Wal 3c. sc oscsiieansnccreous 1847 
UW'iOn: TAEUAL co seins ccsines cee was 1849 
National Vermont ...i.deccaecens 1850 


United States Lille ....6éi2s<ecess 1850 

There is one other old company, the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund formed in 
1759, but which for nearly a century 
conducted no life insurance business. 





John Bokmelder, of the I. A. Lewis 
general agency of the Equitable 5o 
ciety at 280 Broadway, New York, gave 
up the ministry last December to sel! 
life insurance and at the end of June 
he had paid for $116,500 on fifty-four 
lives. 


Oetober 5, 
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m e 
l es 
Passing by the New England Mutual’s = spond to such suggestions; does not 


agency of Moore & Summers in Boston 
we were struck with the simple, though 
splendid, display of our late and beloved 
president Harding’s picture, flanked on 
either side by the National colors and a 
golden wreath. No undue suggestion of 
deep mourning or melancholy crape; 
instead, the suggested emblems of hope 
and courage. 

It was a fine tribute, 
ried out. 

As we walked away we fell to won- 
dering Why more insurance representa- 
tives do not take frequent advantage 
of window displays for many purposes. 

Many, of course, are not so advantag- 
eously situated for this as are Moore & 
Summers, yet when they are, little is 
done to make the space attractive and 
favorably flag the attention of the pas- 
ser-by. 

There is the opportunity afforded by 


beautifully car- 


many of our National holidays, New 
Year’s, Armistice Day, Christmas, the 
Fourth of July, Memorial Day, and 


Thanksgiving. 
It would require little imagination to 
think out a pleasing decorative scheme 


for such events and such appeals go 
far with those who pass our doors. 


For we Americans are an appreciative 
and emotional race and we 


BUSINESS AT RECORD 


At Present Rate New Business For 
Year Will Exceed Peak of Pro- 
duction in 1920 


New business reported by life com- 
panies for August is twenty-two per 
cent greater than the amount reported 
in August, 1922. The total was over 
$471,400,000, according to the compila- 
tion of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of New York. 

For the first eight months of this 
year, the same group of companies re- 
port $8,872,915,000 as compared with 
$5,230,250,000 during the same_ period 
last year, an increase of twenty per 
cent. If present conditions continue 
until the end of the year, 1923 will show 
a larger volume of total sales than 
1920, the banner year in life insurance 
sales to date. This year’s record is es- 
pecially significant when the drop in 
price level from 1920 is considered, as 
£1,000 insurance at the present time is 
considerably more protection’ than 
when prices were high in 1920. 

Although all sections of the country 
show a gain over last August, New Eng- 
land, with an increase of 29%, is the 
leader. The Middle Atlantic and Pac- 
ifle States were next, each with an in- 
crease of 24%. The Central States 
showed a gain of 20%, the West Cen- 
tral and Southern each reported an 
tighteen per cent increase, while the 
Southwestern and Western districts, 
with gains of 16% and 9% respectively 
over the corresponding month of last 
year are lowest in rank. 

An interesting fact brought out by 
the bureau report was that the metro- 
politan districts—New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston, show _ in- 
creases of 21%, 9%, 3% and 17% re- 
Spectively while the entire states in 
which they are located, New York, Illin- 
ois, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
show increases of 25%, 17%, 30% and 
34% respectively. In each case the city 
shows a smaller percentage increase 
than the entire state. 
The Phoenix Mutual Life reports that 
the average policy sold last year was 
for $3,923, whereas the average policy 
8old to old policyholders was $4,423. 








quickly re- 


the sage remark that ‘one touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin?” 

Surely it does, yet one would think 
in meeting many men that the hum of 
healthy business was not a_ happy 
strain, but a dirge played to the accom- 
paniment of dire disappointment and 
hopes deferred. As for ourselves, we 
like, indeed we love, the man who in 
the daily conduct of his duty helps 
and stimulates us with his cheerfulness. 
lt is like the lark’s song on a summer’s 
morning or the chirp of the cricket in 
the early fall. 

Yet the remarks and demeanor of 
many of us resemble more the melan- 
choly note of the whippoorwill or the 
sullen croak of the frog. 

And this reminds us-—why not or- 
ganize a few “thou shalt” crusades to 
oftset the plethora of “thou shalt nots” 
that are so constantly seeking to re- 
strain and reform. 

Well, this is a far cry perhaps from 
what we started out to say but at that 
the thought may not be altogether un- 
worthy. 


n Wrath _ 


OUT FOR BROKERAGE LINES 


Standard Life of St. Louis Circularizes 
Middle West Cities in Drive 
For Business 


The Standard Life of St. Louis has 
opened an intensive drive for brokerage 
business.. The brokerage field is ad- 
vised that the company will handle all 
of their business both participating and 
non-participating, to be placed through 
the general agents of the company 


where possible. The company is offer- 
ing to contract with general insurance 
offices or brokers either on a first year 
basis or first year with renewals. 
While it will not contract with any 
office except on the basis of receiving 
all its life business, it is offering to 
care for the surplus or excess lines of 


life agents. The general agents and 
brokers in Chicago, Kansas City, De- 
troit, Denver and Indianapolis have 


been circularized by the company in 
the past week. 





NEW POLICY LOAN PRACTICE 





State Life Adopts Practice of Return- 
ing All Policies After Loan En- 
dorsement Is Made 


The State Life 


of Indianapolis has 
adopted the practice of not retaining 
policies on which loans have been 


made. In the case of a first loan the 
policy is endorsed and returned to the 
policyholder. When loans are increas- 
ed the policies will not be again sent 
te the home office. 

Loan agreements will be executed in 
duplicate, and one-copy of the agree- 
ment returned with the policy. By 
heeping this duplicate loan agreement 
filed with his policy, the policyholder 
will always have complete information 
as to the amount of the outstanding 
loan. 


Policies now held by the company be- 
cause of loans made prior to the pres- 
ent plan will be endorsed and sent out 
to the policyholders as rapidly as pos- 
sible. There are now 15,000 policies in 
the possession of the company. 





George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 


power of appointment of  sub- 
avents. 
The States of West Virginia, Vir 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 





ILLINOISLIFE INSURANCE CG 
CERN Sin © O 2m 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


























and 


THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
Group 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annuaj Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
FORT 19FB nnccccccccccccccccccccces 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
—* Endowments, Dividends, 


te 
Amount added to the Insurance 


Reserve Funds ...........ssss0+- 2,206,763 
Net interest Income from Invest- 
WO es cs crcacandacdsusadsaeadas 110,922 


($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 

















GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, lowa 





Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 

Insurance in Force...........++.- $232,163,082 

Admitted Assets 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 























next birthday 


and are up-to-date in every respec 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








_ HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 6 years 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in on IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain _~ an SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A bry LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
EACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


JOSEPH L. DURKIN, ee RYAN KYLE, jouw 5. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 





P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 


irecto: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vico-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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Were Not So Good a! 


In a well-known insurance journal published just fifty years ago this was recorded as 
one of the practices of life insurance agents: 


“Beginning with the broad tables of assets and truthfulness in the statements of other compa- 
liabilities they have gradually gone down to nies until he has made himself and his busi- 
the minutest items of the cash books and ness and his company a nuisance to his long- 


suffering customers. Then he has issued a cir- 
cular telling more falsehoods than he would 
care to answer for at the Day of Judgment, and 
circulated that anonymously through the mails. 
* * 


ledgers; have invaded, in fact, every executive 
department of a company and the domestic 
concerns of its officers, until a disgusted public 


has cried out for a cessation. An agent has * * Is it a surprising thing that pol- 
gone about with a copy of some insurance re- icyholders and expectant policyholders reason 
port under his arm calling attention to every that a profession which tolerates such disrep- 
item of expense telling in his favour, and more utable practices is unworthy to be the guardian 
than hinting at lack of character and want of of their money.” 


That was in the old days. It was a time when life insurance had not come into good re- 
pute. Company officials were at each other’s throats. The public apparently judged the 
INSTITUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE by the behaviour of its representatives. That very 
year a state commissioner had said in his annual report: 





Univers 
college 
“Life insurance and especially the supposed evils con- mers fi 


“ . St. Joh 
nected with the business have recently provoked much jun be 
discussion. From one quarter comes the prediction years i 


that the business as now conducted will one day be Sagueni 
prohibited by law for the same reason that lotteries Pc 
are now suppressed.” New Ye 
with t 
Compat 
, : ; , : with th 
But the buccaneering business died—a somewhat lingering death to be sure and accom- engage 
: : : op. ¢ : : . ° ha’s mi 
panied by some spasms. And when it died life insurance as an institution came to life. ance s 
=e . . . . . ™ Mr. Ww 
Fifty years ago there were 800,000 policies in force in United States Companies for rd 7 

er ° me t 

$2,000,000,000. At the end of 1922 there were 77,000,000 policies in force for a total of $50,- agents 


000,000,000 in round numbers. on 
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When agents and officials began to spend their BEST ENERGIES IN SERVING as mar 
POLICYHOLDERS rather than cutting their rivals’ throats the people showed their confi- ie 
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Aetna’s New Assistant 
Agency Superintendents 


WELLS AND COFFMAN NAMED 





Both Have Had Interesting Experience; 
Will Aid Luther in Field 
Development 





The Aetna Life announces the ap- 
pointment of F. L. Wells and J. A. 
Coffman as assistant superintendents 
of agencies. Mr. Wells and Mr. Coff- 
man will work with Agency Secretary 
K. A. Luther in general field develop- 


ment in the Aetna’s Life department. 
Friend L. Wells is a graduate of the 





F. L. WELLS 


University of Syracuse. During his 
college vacations he spent the sum- 
mers in a lumber camp near Lake 
St. John in Quebec, and after gradua- 
tion he went back to Quebec for two 
years in the lumber business on the 
Saguenay River. 

Wishing to enter the selling side of 
business, in 1908 Mr. Wells returned to 
New York State and became connected 
with the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company as salesman, and continued 
with this firm until 1912, when he was 
engaged by Mr. Luther, then the Aet- 
ha’s manager at Syracuse, as life insur- 
ance salesman. On January 1, 1918, 
Mr. Wells became field superintendent 
for the Syracuse agency, devoting his 
time to the securing and training of 
agents for life and group business, and 
attending to general office and field de- 
velopment. When Mr. Luther was 
transferred from Syracuse to Boston 
as manager of the Aetna Life’s office at 
Boston, Mr. Wells became associated 
with Mr. O. B. Herrick as managers at 
Syracuse. During the four years that 
he was manager at Syracuse, he fur- 
ther developed the large agency of the 
Aetna there, and this experience, to- 
gether with the other years that he has 
devoted to life insurance, have fitted 
him especially well to take up work at 
the Home Office in connection with 
agency and field development. 

John A. Coffman comes to the Aetna 
a8 a man of long .experience in the 
insurance field. Born in Missouri in 
1883, he was reared and educated in his 
native state. As a young man he 
Studied civil engineering at the Missouri 
School of Mining and Metallurgy. His 
first ten years in business were spent as 
a civil engineer on railroad construction 
throughout the southern United States. 
Later he went to Chicago still in rail- 
Toad work, holding responsible posi- 
tions in that city. 

Mr. Coffman signed a contract with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in 1913, 








with which company he remained until 
1916. He then became associated with 
the Penn Mutual Life as assistant man- 
ager in Chicago. A short time later 
Mr. Coffman made a connection with 
the Travelers for which he worked in 
the. Chicago office under manager Kolb. 
Mr. Coffman was principally concerned 
there with organization work, partic- 





J. A. COFFMAN 


ularly with reference to brokers busi- 
ness. In June of 1917 he was brought 
to the home office of the Travelers in 
Hartford. Assuming his duties there 
as agency assistant in the life-accident 
group department, Mr. Coffman was 
later promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies for the same depart- 
ment. He held this position until re- 
cently, when he joined the Aetna or- 
ganization. 





WITH NORTH AMERICAN RE 





Arthur Coburn Resigns From North- 
western Mutual Life; To Become 
Vice President 





Arthur Coburn, for five years an as- 
sistant actuary of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, has resigned, effective 


September 15, to become vice-president 
of the North American Re-Assurance 
Co. with offices at 110 William Street, 
New York City. 

Mr. Coburn has had an experience 
of eighteen years in the life insurance 
business, the early part of which was 
gained in Scotland, his native country. 
For the first six years of his residence 
in the United States he was connected 
with the actuarial department of the 
New York Life, from which company 
he came to the Northwestern. During 
the five years of his association with 
this office he demonstrated a high or- 
der of ability and integrity and through 
his hearty comradeship won the esteem 
of his associates. We wish him and 
the new company with which he is to 
be associated the best of success.,” 
says The Northwestern Mutual. 





NO VALUATION CHANGES 

The committee on valuations of se- 
curities of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, at a meet- 
ing Monday at the Hotel Astor, decided 
to value securities for the annual state- 
ments as of December 31, 1923. Means 
for issuing a simpler and more econom- 
ical book containing the security values 
was also discussed. 





RALPH QUESNEL DIES SUDDENLY 

Ralph Quesnel, superintendent in St. 
Louis for the Western & Southern 
Life, died suddenly recently at age 51. 
He had been in the service of the com- 
pany since 1918. 














THIS YEAR 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 





This Company, the First Mutual, is 
Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 
1843 — 


Eightieth Business Year — 1923 


























MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 


of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


A few agency openings for the right men. 

















Nearly 1!4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth In ten years Is Invited: 


Jan, 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1918 Jan. 1, 1923 


MEU icinccasccdcdancncdbenkiccackecccesaande $6,695,921 $14,008,422 $34,017,031 
DR BE NE ve cckccaceccceccscacdexcesee 432,711 9,4 1,403,546 


A 759,448 403, 
BGaee 18 NEB io wcsncvcciccecenescecesnes $61,484,358 $115,099,897 $296 ,880,278 


Attractive opportunities open tu agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 









































Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 

In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 
$30,046,105. 

Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York City 
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A CHANCE FOR’ SELF-IMPROVE 
MENT WHICH SHOULD NOT 
BE OVERLOOKED 
There are 


tached to living in New 


some disadvantages at- 
York. It is a 
very expensive place because theatres 
and opera and 


clothes, cost 


upartments, 
more 


and even 
here than they do 
every other place in this country. Yet, 
there must fascination of being 
able to say that one is a New Yorker: 
otherwise, 7,000,000 
call this their home. 


be a 


people would not 


As to just what 


the fascination is, psychologists and 
analysts and college presidents and 
bankers and plumbers and journalists 


have often tried to diagnose, and they 
are pretty much agreed that one of 
the big pulls of New York is the chance 
it offers, every other 
the world, for self-improvement. 


above city in 

Here 
are the oysters and the pearls ready 
for those who will but stoop to pick 
them up, who will merely concentrate 
long enough to take what is in their 
grasp. And in this particular, life in- 
surance men, especially the newer men, 
are particularly fortunate, because 
there are universities and other educa- 
tional institutions here which offer, at 
very reasonable cost and with little ex- 
penditure of effort, the opportunity for 
every life insurance man to become a 
better life insurance man by attending 
one of these schools. 

The location is convenient; the hours 
of study offered at just the proper time 
when “going to school” can be fitted 
in most suitably. 

Now, take New York University, for 
instance, one of the institutions of 
which this city is very proud. Look 
what it offers to the insurance producer 
who wants to advance himself! Here 
iz an old seat of learning which has 
put the seal of its endorsement on life 
insurance as part of its curriculum, and 
which went out and obtained the serv- 
ices of one of America’s greatest edu- 
cators, Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, as di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Training 
Course. Already 200 includ- 
ing beginners and many experienced 
agents have taken this course. 

The Fall term of the Life Insurance 


students, 


Training Course has just opened.  Be- 
ginners in life insurance who wish to 
vet started on the right road with the 


right selling equipment should enroll; 
and agents who have had some expe- 


rience but who feel that they have not 
the they should have 
made would undoubtedly do well to add 
40 the 
and the selling methods that are given 


made progress 


their equipment sales material 


in this excellent course. 


HEAR TALK ON INSPECTIONS 





Louis Harding Addressed Meeting of 
Suburban New York Field Club 
Last Monday 


The members of the Suburban New 
York Field Club heard an interesting 
talk on inspections given by Louis 


Harding, general manager of the Under- 
writers Bureau of the Middle and South- 


ern States, at the club’s. sixty-third 
monthly meeting which was held last 


Monday at the St. George Hotel in 
Brooklyn. In his talk Mr. Harding 
spoke of some of the vital points in 
connection with inspections. He ad- 


vised that the inspectors make sure of 
the information they gain before re- 
porting back to the offices by viewing 
closely and critically the situations in 
order to ascertain the quality of the 
risks. The inspector must get facts 
and not only make mental pictures of 
the risk involved but also must use 
pencil and paper so as not to forget 
incidentals that later prove of import- 
ance, 

He pointed out that the roof of a 
building was the place to start an in- 
spection, not the top floor, as much 
data as to building construction could 
be found on tops of structures. It is 
well for the inspector not to make 
up his mind too quickly and to check 
up after finishing the inspection, he 
added. L. H. F. Peck, president of the 
Suburban New York Field Club, pre- 
sided over the meeting which followed 
a much enjoyed and well attended 
dinner. 





THE ROSEN ESTATE 





Allegation Made That One Company Is 
Deducting 2% Collection Fee; 
Protest Is Made 





The executors of the estate of Harry 
B. Rosen, agent of a large number of 
companies, who was the country’s larg- 
est personal producer, have found that 
one of the companies had a contract 
with him containing a clause that in the 
event of cancelation of the contract 
there will be a collection fee of 2%. 
The company contends that its con- 
tract made with Mr. Rosen was can- 
celed by death and so its 2% collection 
fee clause is operative. The executor 
asserts that charging this collection fee 
will eventually cost the estate about 
40% of the collectable premiums and a 
protest with the company has been 
filed. 





NUTE SUCCEEDS WILKINS 


Glenn A. Wilkins, general agent for 
the New England Mutual in Vermont, 
has resigned because of ill health. He 
is succeeded by Carl S. Nute, former 
associate. Headquarters of the general 
agency are in Manchester, N. H. 





F. WHITE IN THIS COUNTRY 

IK. White, general manager and sec- 
retary at the home office of the Sun 
Insurance Office of London, is a visi- 
tor to this country. 





PART OWNER OF N. Y. EVENING 
POST 
D. R. McLennan is one of the syndi- 
cate of financiers and others which 
owns the New York “Evening Post.” 

















The Human Side of Insurance 


—, 














JAMES SCOTT 





James Scott has been elected comp- 
troller of the Missouri State Life, a re- 
cently created post. He came to the 
Missouri State Life from the Aetna 
Life, taking the place of C. O. Shep- 
herd, assistant actuary, who became 
actuary when George Graham resigned. 
Another actuary with the company is 
Iienry Reichgott, head of the group de- 
partment. Mr. Scott is only twenty- 
nine years old. Born in Edinburgh, he 
spent four years in the office there of 
the Norwich Union Life. He was in 
the actuarial department of the Home 
Life in New York and in 1919 went 
with the group division of the Aetna 
at Hartford. 

* * * 

O. B. Ryan, of Chicago, general coun 
sel of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, was in New York City 
Thursday of last week in attendance at 
the regular meeting of the law com- 
mittee of that body. 

a * * 

F. J. Breen, secretary of the Ancient 
& Honorable Order of the Blue Goose, 
returned to his post of duty at the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters Mon- 
day after a vacation of two weeks. 

* a * 


R. O. Davidson, superintendent of the 
accident and health department of the 
Royal Indemnity, left New York City 
lust week, accompanied by E. H. O’Con- 
nor of that department, for a two 
weeks’ business trip through the mid- 
dle west. They will visit all of the com- 
pany’s larger agencies in that territory 
hefore returning to New York and the 
desk duties it holds for them. 


E. H. White, executive special agent 
of the London & Scottish, returned to 
New York Monday after a two weeks’ 
vacation at his summer cottage at Echo 
Lake, Pa.., where he has been week- 
ending throughout the past season. 

* * * 

James Wyper, of Hartford, Conn., 
vice-president of the Hartford Fire, was 
in New York City last Thursday in at- 
tendance at the regular meeting of the 
executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

* 7 * 


George B. Jennings, state agent in 
Virginia for the Royal, who is widely 
known as a devotee of the piscatorial 
art, was one of the leading delegates 
this week at a meeting in Richmond 
for the purpose of discussing problems 
growing out of stream pollution. An- 
other delegate was Colonel Joseph But- 
ton, Virginia commissioner of insur- 
ance, who ranks as an angler of no 
mean repute. 





—S 

J. Campbell Haywood, the indepeng 
ent adjuster of 51 Maiden Lane, Noy 
York, contributes the leading artic) 
in the October “Atlantic Monthly” ey 
titled “What Shall We Do With It” 
which is an account of personal oh 
servations on the enforcement—or lac} 
of enforcement, of the Volstead aq 
The magazine callg it “The most insis 
tent question in America today.” \p 
Haywood’s article is a vivid account of 
personal experiences and is not an ar 
gumentative discussion of the subjec 
of prohibition. He is the observer anj 


tells in a crisp, dramatic style, ing. 
dents drawn from all walks of. life 


and connected with the traffic in liquor 

Mr. Haywood is widely traveled and js 

in a position to observe this subject 

from all its angles. 
cS * * 

Harwood E. Ryan, who is presidenj 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society and 
an associate of the Actuarial Society 
of America, and who recently retired 
as general manager of the National 
Council of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance, has become a member of 
the firm of Woodward & Fondiller, 
consulting actuaries. The new firm 
will be known as Woodward, Fondil. 
ler & Ryan, with headquarters at 43 
Cedar Street, New York. Mr. Ryan 
first came into prominence with the 
New York Insurance Department 
where he made a fine reputation as 
an expert in several divisions of insur- 


ance. Before that he was actuary of 
the Puritan Life and his knowledge 


of insurance is wide and held in much 
esteem throughout the insurance frat: 


ernity. Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan 
is a firm which has a lot of talent in 


its personnel. 
ae * 

Joseph W. Hundley, special represen- 
tative at Richmond, Va., for the North- 
western Mutual Life, is back home after 
an automobile vacation trip that cover- 
ed 10,000 miles. The trip extended into 
Mexico and as far as Portland on the 
Pacific coast. Mr. Hundley was accom- 
panied by his two sons. A small tour- 


ing car in which he made the trip 
consumed 500 gallons of gasoline 
throughout the length of the journey. 


U. S. JUDGE RESTRAINS HYDE 
Latest Development in Aetna Life 
Situation in Missouri; Next Step 

On October 9 


The powerful arm of Uncle Sam has 
intervened to save the Aetna Life from 
the onslaughts of Superintendent Hyde 
of Missouri. On Saturday, at Kansas 
City, United States District Judge Van 
Valkenburg issued a temporary order 
preventing Hyde from proceeding fur- 
ther with his threat to revoke the li 
cense of the Aetna because it had trans- 
ferred to the Federal courts a suit to 
collect the $75,000 policy on the life 
of Lonnie Gibbs, cashier of the Kirks- 
ville, Mo., Trust Company, who killed 
himself last March. Gibbs is alleged 
te have been short $468,000, the Mis- 
souri State Finance Department having 
been asleep on the job. 

Judge Van Valkenburg has cited Sup 
erintendent Hyde to appear in court on 
October 8 to show cause why the 1D 
junction prayed by the law firm of 
Jones, Hocker, Sullivan & Angert, of 


St. Louis, representing the Aetna, 
should not issue from the Federal 
courts. The petition of the insurance 


company stated that the Missouri stat 
ute under which Superintendent Hyde 
is threatening to revoke the Missour! 
license of the Aetna is unconstitutional 
and had been so held by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Tom J. Terral, Secretary of State of 
Arkansas, appellant, vs. Burke Cot 
struction Co. In that case, which was 


February 27, 1922, Chief Justice Taff 
wrote the opinion, holding the Arkansas 
statute unconstitutional. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





Newark Agreement 
Has Not Failed Yet 


ANOTHER EFFORT LAUNCHED 





Although Several Important Companies 
Are Holding Out, There is Still 
Much Hope 





As was predicted, the agency limita- 
tion agreement of the Fire Insurance 
Society of Newark did not go into ef- 
fect on October 1 because of the fail- 
ure of Companies writing 90% of the 
fre premiums in Newark during 1922 to 
sign up. Nevertheless, the whole plan 
has not gone by the board for on Tues- 
day of this week at a meeting of the 
Society, it Was unanimously voted by 
those present to appoint a committee of 
five to seven company executives to 
continue negotiations with the non- 
signing companies in an effort to se- 
cure their agreement to the plan. 
This resolution was offered by William 
Mackintosh, assistant United States 
manager of the Royal. The committee 
will report back in thirty days. 

In order to secure co-operation, the 
committee is authorized to grant cer- 
tain modifications in the agreement as 
ii is now worded. Meanwhile, the So- 
ciety voted, as a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, to continue the present plan in 
force for another thirty days. At the 
end of that period, if nothing construc- 
tive has been accomplished, it will prob- 
ebly mean that a bitter competitive war 
will be launched in Newark, even 
though the vast majority of companies 
greatly deplore the paying of excess 
commissions for fire insurance business. 

The auditorium of the Globe Indem- 
nity Building on Washington Park was 
crowded when the meeting of the In- 
surance Society on Tuesday afternoon 
was called to order. Interest in the 
Newark agency limitation agreement is 
at fever heat because of the far-reach- 
ing results that will come whether the 
agreement is finally accepted or re- 
jected. When the roll was ealled, 
strangely enough not one of the com- 
panies hostile or indifferent to the 
wgreement had a representative at the 
leeting even though everyone had been 
invited. 

C. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark, and one of the 
ttrongest supporters of the limitation 
of agencies in Newark, presided. He 
said in his opening remarks that he 
realized that Newark needs improve- 
ment. If the unlimited appointment of 
agents is not stopped, it will seriously 
affect the morale of the fire insurance 
business. Just now similar conditions 
are developing in Hudson and Camden 
Counties. . 

The purpose of the agreement, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bailey, is to place every 
company on an equality with its neigh- 
bor. “Fire insurance will be more 


profitable,” he said, “if the acquisition 
cost is held down.” 


Dodd Reads Report 


Charles Dodd, of the special commit- 
tee to secure the signatures of compa- 
nies to the agreement adopted on May 
25 of this year limiting to four the num- 
ber of agency offices of each company 
in Newark and containing other re- 
strictive provisions, reported that com- 
panies writing 71% of the premiums 
had signed, but he was unable to get 
the requisite 90%. 

In 1922, 156 companies in Newark 
wrote $3,325,000 of fire insurance pre- 
miums. Since then four companies 
have entered the Newark field. One 
hundred and six companies have signed 
the agreement, the premiums of these 


companies totaling $2,359,000. Fifty- 
four companies have yet to sign. The 
ugreement failed by $633,000. The 


principal groups which are standing out 
against the agreement include the Fire- 
men’s, of Newark; the Niagara, the 
Scottish Union & National and the Lon- 
don & Lancashire. These and their af- 
fillated companies alone write 12% of 
the total business written in Newark. 

Harold §. Poole, secretary of the 
Home and chairman of the special com- 
mittee appointed to get the companies 
to sign the agreement, declared he 
found that the non-signing companies 
mostly were unwilling to sacrifice what 
they had gained in Newark. The rock 
on which the agreement is split is the 
ugency limitation clause. He expressed 
the belief that he did, not think cer- 
tain companies would sign the agree- 
ment as it is now constituted. 

Mr. Mackintosh, prefacing his reso- 
lution, said disagreement among the 
companies would cause a commission 
war and some day there would have to 
be an agreement. He thought that if 
the companies are properly approached 
and asked to submit a basis for agree- 
ment, it would be possible to come to- 
gether. “The time is past,” he said, 
“when the majority of companies can 
sit by and watch unregulated competi- 
tion go on.” 

After some discussion it was voted 
that the committee should include only 
company executives of the highest rank 
and not any local agents in order that 
the greatest influence could be brought 
to bear on the nonsigning companies. 

Mr. Dodd expressed the opinion that 
it was a waste of time to confer further 
with the companies which had actually 
voted “no” on the agreement as they 
had proposed absolutely nothing in the 
way of amendments. He attributed the 
trouble to the fact that Essex County 
outside of Newark had been taken into 
the association. He thought that if 
Newark had an association for the city 
alone there would be no trouble over 
agency appointments. 

T. C. Moffatt, representing a large 
group of companies as a local agent, 
stated that in his opinion local agents 
are now 100% in favor of the agree- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Representatives of this agency are men 
who are experts in insurance matters— 


—who know insurance and the sort of ser- 
vice Brokers require 


Use the 
phone 
for quick 
service 
3520 


Representing Forty-Five Fire and Casualty Companies 


KNOX, LENT & STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
15 Court St. 


—who have at hand unheard of facilities for 
Westchester county. 


White Plains 


New York 


Successors to the Insurance Business of Tibbits, Prince & Ripley, Inc. 
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CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 


Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 














CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTING 
The North River Insurance Co. of 


New York of New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of British America Assurance Co. of 
New York Toronto, Canada 

United States Lloyds, Inc., of Western Assurance Company of 
New York Toronto, Canada 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 


Albany, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of United States Underwriters’ Policy 
Buffalo, New York of New York 
F. M. Gund, Manager, Western H. Junker, Manager, Pacific Coast 


Department, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, South- 
ern Department, Atlanta, Georgia 


Dept., San Francisco, California 


Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 


United States Fire Insurance Co. 


Potomac Insurance Company of 


Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 




















J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 





TOKIO 


MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE 
LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





COMPANY 


George Z. Day, Asst. Gen. Agent 




















LEWIS & GENDAR 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


National Liberty Insurance Co. of America 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 
The Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
United Merchants Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 
National Liberty Ins. Co. of America 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. Firemen’s Ins, Co. of Newark 
The Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. United Merchants Ins. 
London & Scottish Assur. Corp., Ltd. Indemnity Ins. 
NEW YORK OFFICE BROOKLYN OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 0063-64-65 





198 MONTAGUE STREET 
"Phones: Main 6370-71-72 
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Ask Insurance Ad Men 
To London Convention 


PROGRAM SHAPING UP WELL 





Work of Insurance Research Bureaus to 
Be Explained; How Selling And 
Ads Link Up 





The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, the new organization of insurance 
company men as active members and 
insurance newspaper men and others as 
associate members, and including those 
whose function it is to watch matters 
of insurance public relations, which was 
organized in Atlantic City some months 
ugo when representatives of about 
forty companies were present, has map- 
ped out an interesting program for its 
first annual convention which will take 
place in St. Louis this month. 
Among other things, the Insurance 
Advertising Conference will consider 
un invitation to be a part of the big 
American delegation that will go to the 
convention in London of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World next 
July. The invitation is to be personally 
extended by E. T. Meredith, chairman 
of the “On To London” committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and formerly secretary of agri- 
culture. One of the men on the “On 
To London” committee is C. S. S. Mil- 
ler, advertising manager of the. North 
british & Mercantile. There will be 
about 1,000 American advertising men 
go to this convention and there is every 
probability that there will be a dele- 
gation from the insurance companies. 


A. H. Reddall Chairman of Program 
Committee 


The program of the St. Louis conven- 


tion is shaping up well, the chairman 
of the speakers and program commit- 
tee being Arthur H. Reddall, manager 


ot the Equitable. 


The first morning’s session will be 
devoted to consideration of “Research 
Facts in Fire Insurance, Life Insur- 
ance, and Casualty Insurance Available 
for Business Building Through Pub- 
licity.” 

John M. Holcombe, Jr., manager of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, New York, will start oc this topic 
He will be followed by Thomas Mclll- 
waine, publicity manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, who 
will discuss “Safeguarding America 
Against Fire.” The third number on 
the program will be a talk on the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House by 


Henry S. Ives, secretary of that or- 
ganization. 
All of these subjects will be dis- 


cussed in order that additional light 
may be thrown upon the work of these 
different bureaus in compiling vast 
amount of materials and facts relative 
to the insurance business. 

Forum on Finding the Insurance Buyer 

The program on the afternoon of the 
first day will be devoted to finding the 
buyer for the seller. This will provide 
opportunity for the discussion of such 
subjects as “How Agents Can Tie Up 
With the Advertising Department of 
the Company.” Fire, casualty and life 
insurance speakers are scheduled to 
participate. 

J. W. Longnecker, of the Hartford; 
C A. Palmer, of the Insurance Company 
of North America; B. N. Mills, of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa; and Clifford El- 
vins, of the Imperial Life of Canada, 
are to take part in the discussion. 

Graham C. Wells, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, will be on the Monday afternoon 
program. Among the speakers on the 
second day will be Charles M. Cart- 
wright, editor of the “National Under- 
writer,” who will discuss ethics in 
insurance advertising. John Howie 
Wright. editor of “Postage,” will prob- 
ably take charge of one section of the 
convention. He is regarded as the 
leading critic of advertising. 


——— 











Incorporated 
1849 











SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 


Cash Capital 
$3,500,000.00 

















DIVIDES PENN. TERRITORY 





Insurance Co. of North America Ap- 
points Extra Special Agent With 
Headquarters at Pittsburgh 





The Insurance Co. of North America 
las divided the Pennsylvania territory 


W. P. Woodroffe, State agent, being 
given the eastern half and Louis R. 


Chapman of Pittsburgh, being appoint- 
ed for the western half. 

Vice-President John O. Platt in an- 
nouncing the change said that the busi- 
ness of the state required an extra 
special agent. 





MUTUALS ENTER CONNECTICUT 

Three foreign mutuals have recently 
been licensed in Connecticut. They are 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire of Seat- 
tle, the Pennsylvania Millers, of Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., and the Miller’s Mutual 
Fire of Alton, Ill. 


WILKES-BARRE CONVENTION 





Advisory Boards, Reciprocal Insurance 
and Credit Evil Three of the Topics 
of Pennsylvania Association 





The annual meeting of the rejuven.- 
ated Pennsylvania Association of In. 
surance Agents is to be held in Wilkes. 
Barre October 17-18. Among the speak- 
ers are Edson S. Lott, president of the 
United States Casualty; Walter H. Ben- 
nett, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion; and John L. Mee, vice-president 
of the National Surety. 

Other speakers include Charles H. 
Genter, of Scranton; Charles M. Bender, 
of Towanda; Charles J. Hartman, of 
North Branch; and W. J. Robinson, of 


Krie. Mr. Lott will talk on reciprocal 
insurance; and Mr. Robinson on the 
credit evil. Mr. Bender will discuss 


the relation of the agent to the public. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Nea] Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities .. 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 








Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. . Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


; THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 














Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. . Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wellg T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .. .$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance "und 
and all other 
liabilities ....  1,329,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total  As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Lecture Program 
Of Security Club 


NEW HAVEN TALK SCHEDULED 








H. Stanley Jarvis, Sumner Rhoades, 
E. H. Sigison, T. C. Naulty and 
Others to Speak 





The Security Insurance Company, of 
New Haven, is one of the companies 
which sponsors an educational club for 
insurance men. An unusually interest- 
ing program of lectures has been pre- 
pared for the fall and spring session. 
The first address was on October 2, de- 
livered by Edward R. Hardy, assistant 
manager of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. Others follow: 

Oct. 16—The Policy—H. Stanley Jar- 
vis, secretary, Hanover Fire Insurance 
Co. 

Oct. 30—Building Construction—V. E. 
Neville, supervisor, Underwriters’ Bu- 
reau of Middle & Southern States. 

Nov. 13—Fire Prevention and Fire 
Protection—Wm. D. Milne, superintend- 
ent of surveys, Underwriters’ Bureau of 
New England. 

Nov. 27—Common Fire Hazards— 
Samuel D. Henry, special agent, Secur- 
ity Insurance Co. Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories Film—‘Fire & Safety Appli- 
ance Testing at Underwriters’ Labora- 


Dec. 11—Rating—Sumner Rhoades, 
secretary, New York State Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization. 

Jan. 8&—Electrical Fire Hazards— 
EK. H. Sigison, manager, Buffalo Associa- 
tion of Fire Underwriters. 


Jan. 22—-Analytic System. 
Feb. 5—Loss Settlements—-Percy B. 
Jarvis, special agent, Security Insur- 


ance Company. N. F. P. A. Film—‘In 
Letters of Fire.” 

Feb. 19—Agency. 

Mar. 4—Sprinkler Protection — Gor- 
ham Dana, manager, Underwriters’ Bu- 
reau of New England. 

Mar. 18—-Chemical Hazards—F. T. 
Gilbert, inspector, Underwriters’ Bu- 
reau of New England. 

Apr. 1—-Automobile Insurance. 

Apr. 15—-Explosion and Riot & Civil 
Commotion Insurance. 

Apr. 29-—-Use & Occupancy Insurance 
—Thos. C. Naultv, special agent, Secur- 
ity Insurance Company. 





L. & L. & G. ARTICLES 





Four Pages in Magazines of Class Cir- 
culation Tell Story of Company’s 
Diamond Jubilee 





The most interesting article in the 
September issue of a number of maga- 
zines of national circulation of the 
best type is a four page lay-out telling 
the story of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe’s Diamond Jubilee in this 
country. The advertisement takes the 
form of a four page article, gotten up 
in such a way that it blends with the 
editorial rather than the advertising 
pages in the magazines in which it ap- 
pears. 

The story is well written and clev- 
erly illustrated. The writer had “some- 
thing worth while to write about” as 
the Liverpool & London & Globe pass- 
ed through many interesting exper 
iences in this quarter of a century and 
really built up a large part of its pres- 
tige on the prompt manner in which it 
paid conflagration losses. 

The magazines used were the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Century, Harper’s Review 
of Reviews and the World’s Work and 
Outlook. In November the Literary Di- 
Zest and Scribner’s Magazine will con- 
tain this reading matter. 





HARTFORD BROKERAGE FIRM 

The firm of A. E. Howard & Sons, 
of Hartford, has just been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000 and author- 
ized capital of $50,000 to do a general 
insurance brokerage business. 




















ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 








Do Your Share For 
Fire Prevention Week 


The local agent should take an active part 
in encouraging observance of Fire Preven- 


tion Week. 


The success of the Fire Prevention Week 
idea is dependent upon this universal co- 
operation. 


Home agents received in the September 
number of “News from Home” many help- 
ful suggestions and ideas that can be applied 
to their own local plans for the celebration 
of Fire Prevention Week. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents. Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 




















Phoenix Increases 
Capital $2,000,000 


BRINGS TOTAL TO 


$5,000,000 





Rumored That Company Will Pay 20% 
Dividends on New Capi- 
talization 





The Phoenix of Hartford will soon 
have a stock capital of $5,000,000, in- 
stead of the present $3,000,000. A 
proposition to increase the capitaliza- 
tion was adopted on Monday at a meet- 


ing of the board of directors of the 
company, and the stockholders will 
vote October 22 on the proposition. 
The new stock is to be issued at par 
in proportion of two new shares for 
three old ones. 

The understanding is that after the 
new stock is issued the Phoenix will 
pay dividends of 20% annually. For 
several years it has been paying 24% 
on three millions, and at the new cap- 
italization the yearly dividend will 
amount to $1,000,000. At the meeting 
on Monday the following vote was 
adopted. 

“Voted: To recommend to the stock- 
holders of this company that the cap- 
ital stock be increased from the sum 
of three million dollars, consisting of 
thirty thousand shareg of the par value 
of one hundred dollars per share, to 
five million dollars consisting of fifty 
thousand shares of the par value of 
one hundred dollars per share; that 
said additional shares be offered for 
sub-scription at one hundred dollars 
per share to the stockholders of record 
of the company at the close of business 
on October 22, 1923, in proportion to 
their holdings; that all subscriptions to 
said shares and payment therefor be 
made at the office of the company in 
Hartford, Conn., between November 1 
and December 10, 1923, inclusive; that 
said payments bear interest at the rate 
of 6% from the date of payment to 
January 1, 1924; that no fractional 
shares be issued; that all fractional 
rights not combined by the stockholders 
and all shares not subscribed and paid 
for in accordance herewith be sold by 
the executive officers for the best in- 
terests of the company; and that the 
directors be authorized and empower- 
ed to issue these additional shares on 
or after January 1, 1924, the same to 
participate in dividends after said 
date.” 

The Phoenix began business in 1854 
with a paid-up capital of $100,000, which 
was almost immediately increased to 
$200,000. Before the Chicago conflag- 
ration the capital had increased to 
$600,000. 





RAIN ASSOCIATION EXPANDS 





To Open Independent Office and Em- 
ploy Statistician To Compile Data 
For Hourly Rates 
The work of the Rain Insurance As:- 
sociation has grown to such an extent 
especially in connection with the stat- 
istical records) and compilaticn of data 
that it has been decided to have an in- 
dependent office for the association 
and employ a statistician. Heretofore 
the work of the organization has been 

done by the company members. 

A recent development that has ad- 
ded largely to the work of the associa- 
tion is the necessity of keeping an 
hourly tabulation of precipitation as 
reported by the six thousand observ- 
ing stations throughout the country. 
The association now promulgates rates 
for different sections by hours of the 
day. At the last meeting rates for 
November and December were approv- 
ed for Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana and Texas. 








Corroon Co. Incorporates 
R. A. Corroon & Co., Inc., New York, 
has been incorporated. The capital 
consists of 2,500 shares. 
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Heads and Tails 
Opportunity and Duty 


Turn an Opportunity over and you will find a 
Duty; they are the two sides of the same thing. 
The fact of fire gives the agent his opportunity 
to make a living, but the scourge of fire lays upon 
him a solemn responsibility to his fellow man. 

One human life lost through fire for 
every twenty-five minutes 

One thousand dollars worth of property 
destroyed for every minute— 


This is a terrible toll which is steadily grow- 
ing greater. Someone must try to check its 
growth. Who shall it be? Who, indeed, but 
the man whose business makes it necessary for 
him to study fire hazards? 


Every agent should be a protector, a conser- 
vator, an indemnifier, but never an accomplice 
of fire—even to the minor degree of failing to aid 
in limiting destruction. 


Fire Prevention Week 
(October 7 to 13) 


This important occasion should find the 
insurance agents in every community acting 
as the natural leaders in all observance. 
There are meetings to be organized, speeches 
to be delivered, inspections to be made, 


building codes to be strengthened, school pro- 
grams to be arranged and many other forms 
of effort in which agents can assume active 
leadership. 


Glens Falls agents will do their part. 


oft 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H.N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R.C. CARTER, Treasurer 


J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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Novel Meeting Of 
New Jersey Agents 
Proved Big Success 


SEVERAL GOOD SALES STUNTS 


Company Executives and Bureau Man- 
agers Applauded at Luncheon; 
Rippe Re-Elected President 





The annual convention of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters, 
(local agents’ association,) held in 


Newark at the Robert Treat Hotel on 
Thursday of last week with a program 
arranged by the newspaper 
men turned out to be a lively, snappy 
meeting in which 
to furnish 


insurance 


the speakers aimed 
constructive suggestions, 
which would help the agents in a dol- 
lars and cents way, or give 
formation on some topic of 
interest. 

“The meeting went over 100%,” was 
the comment made by Thomas C. Mof- 
futt, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents and former president 
of the New Jersey association. 

“It was the best and the largest meet- 
ing we ever held,” said Arnold Rippe, 
president of the association, who was 
re-elected. 

Ad Men Made Hit 

One of the principal features of the 
morning’s session wag an impromptu 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, participated in by E. L. 
Sullivan, of the Home; R. L. Clark, of 
the Continental; W. W. Ellis, of the 
Commercial Union, and Chauncey S. S. 


them in- 
insurance 


Miller of the North British & Mercan- 
tile. 

The first part of the talk was good 
natured repartee with Mr. Miller as 


principal “kidder.” This was followed 
by a prize selling talk contest in which 
Messrs. Sullivan, Ellis and Clark par- 
ticipated, Mr. Sullivan winning. Their 
talks appear elsewhere in the paper. 
The other feature at the morning ses- 
sion was a talk on protecting special 
risks from outside competition, given 
hy C. W. Pierce, secretary of the 
“America Fore” companies. In the af- 
ternoon bureau managers answered 
questions of agents and there was 
staged a little comedy drama in which 
John H. Ward, of Jersey City, posing as 


a manufacturer who thought he had 
covered his $200,000 factory addition 


when he bought fire insurance, was sold 
a number of other covers by Alec Mon- 
roe, president of the Newark; Nelson 
D. Sterling, vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty; Frank Heller, of New- 
ark; James Ransom, of Jersey City; 
and Jacob Straus, of Hoboken. Ward 
bought everything; then threw up his 
hands and invited the last agent (im- 
personated by Mr. Sterling) to play 
folf. As Sterling walked out he said: 
“You have been covered by everything 
but one thing and you need that.” It 
was a golfers’ liability policy. 

At the luncheon the principal speaker 
Was James Victor Barry, of the Metro- 
politan Life, whose talk was both hum- 
orous and inspirational, the only other 
talker being Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
tary of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, who spoke very brief- 
ly. A number of prominent insurance 
executives and bureau men were intro- 


duced to the agents. 
plauded as he stood up. 


Each was ap- 


Business Transacted 


At the business session in the morn- 
ing President Rippe in his address rec- 
cmmended that the executive commit- 
tee seek to secure the enactment of an 
agents’ qualification law and that it 
take up with the Insurance Commis- 
sioner the matter of granting brokers a 
single license instead of two, as at 
present. Secretary-Treasurer Spiegel- 
berg reported the financial condition of 
the association to be fine and that it 
row has 355 members. 

James Ransom offered two amend- 
ments to the constitution, to be voted 
upon at a future meeting. One pro- 
vides that the executive committee shall 
elect one of the sectional vice-presi- 
dents to assume the duties of the presi- 
dent in case of his incapacity and the 
other provides that sectional vice-presi- 
dents shall be members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The association adopted a resolution 
introduced by Mr. Ransom condemning 
the unlimited multiple appointment of 
agents of a company in a single terri- 
tory and the appointment of brokers as 
sub-agents or non-policy writing agents. 
Resolutions were also adopted affirm- 
ing the loyalty of the association to the 
National Association and expressing ap- 
preciation of the services of Arthur W. 
Hicks, who resigned as president last 
summer. The question of licensed 
brokers who employ unlicensed solici- 
tors was discussed, and it was advised 
that such cases be reported to the in- 
surance commissioner. The secretary 
reported that a Jersey City agency 
which had been writing business for 
seven unauthorized Portuguese compa- 
nies had discontinued doing so. 


Election of Officers 
The election of officers and commit- 

tee men resulted as follows: 
President, Arnold Rippe, Jersey City; 
sectional vice - presidents, Douglas 
Schenck, Jersey City; William A. Hall, 
Newark; S. Merchant Meeker, Eliza- 
beth; S. W. Griffith, Morristown; A. B. 


Craig, Blairstown; William Fraser, 
Perth Amboy; H. Birdsall, Red Bank; 
Cc. A. Worthington, Trenton; W. A. 
Faunce, Atlantic City; S. D. Taylor, 
Vineland. Secretary-treasurer, William 


H Spiegelberg, Jersey City. Executive 
Committee, Arnold Rippe, Jersey City, 
chairman; Thomas C. Moffatt, Newark; 
James Ransom, Jersey City; H. L. God- 
sall, Atlantic City; H. G. Evans, Cam- 
den. 





MOVES TO PITTSBURGH 


Walton H. Griffith Made Assistant 
Secretary of the National 
Union Fire 


Walton H. Griffith, one of the best 
known field men in the South, has been 
elected assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Union, and has moved to Pitts- 
burgh from Richmond, Va., where he 
was special agent of the company. 
From 1912 to 1917 he was a field man in 
Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama and South 
Carolina for the London Assurance. 
He served three years in the army, be- 
ing a captain in the Kighty-second divi- 
sion. During 1920-21 he was in the 
field for the Norwich Union. He was 
made secretary of the Southern Home 
of Charleston in 1922, resigning to go 
with the National Union in District of 
Columbia and Virginia. 








Assets $9,178,568.64 











45 John Street 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, Manager 


A Nine Million Dollar Company, Fifty Per Cent of Whose Assets Will 
Cover All Liabilities 


John G. Hilliard, Inc., Agent 





Net Surplus $4,731,038.38 





New York City 











- Sam 


Sitting on the 


Side Lines at 


New Jersey Meeting 





By JEROME PHILP 


One sitting on the side lines at the 
annual meeting of the New Jersey local 
agents association at Newark last week 
soon realized that this was not simply 
a state organization meeting, but was 
an interesting experiment. The annual 
gutherings of business organizations 
may be anything from a summary of 
last year’s activities to the kind that 
brings the members together for the 
purpose of firing their souls with enthu- 
siasm for their work for the next twelve 
months. The ideal for any organiza- 
tion would vary according to its mem- 
bership and purposes, but every con- 
vention to be judged successful should 
stand the test of a few simple results: 
The members should feel fully repaid 
for the investment of time and money 
in coming; they should have been 
brought up to date on the important de- 
velopments of their business; in the 
case of producers, they should be able 
to take away practical ideas that may 
be applied to increase their income and 
efficiency. The New Jersey local 
agents’ meeting filled all of these re- 
quirements by a wide margin, but it 
also did something just as important. 
It clothed its information giving and 
educational features in novel and en- 
tertaining forms, putting the “heavy” 
stuff over in the guise of entertainment. 
As a demonstration of the use of psy- 
chology as applied to a convention pro- 
gram, the New Jersey meeting war- 
rants study by all future program com- 
mittees. 

* * © 

An Impression of Jesse S. Phillips 

If all the “stars” who attended the 
Newark gathering had appeared in the 
usual way on the “conventional” pro- 
gram, the meeting might have lasted 
several days.. Jesse S. Phillips, for in- 
stance, as general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, is right in the thick of the 
important acquisition cost situation. If 
he had been invited to address the 
agents formally, in the usual manner on 
this subject, he would have felt doubt- 
less that to give an adequate presenta- 
tion, covering the many phases and in- 
tricacies of the subject, he would re- 
quire at least three-quarters of an hour. 
A man in his position could talk half 
a day and still leave much unsaid. 
What the agents got from Mr. Phillips 
was a concise statement of the kernel 
of the acquisition cost situation, in 
answer to two or three direct ques- 
tions, that took altogether less than ten 
minutes. Everyone would have liked 
to have heard more from Mr. Phillips. 
He has a remarkable platform presence, 
is an eloquent speaker and is an au- 
thority on this burning question, yet 
le spoke for less than ten minutes. On 
first thought it seems like a golden op- 
portunity lost, but the point about it is 


this: Every agent who saw and heard 
Mr. Phillips has indelibly impressed 
upon his mind the big outstanding 


facts about acquisition cost and how 


they affect the agent, and if he 
has intelligence, he has been stim- 
ulated to follow future developments 


on the matter by reading insurance 


newspapers or keeping posted in any 
way available to him. You can’t give— 
or get—an education on any subject 
within the compass of the usual ad- 
dress. Most persons cannot concen- 
trate long enough to get it and others, 
having heard a long address, think they 
have acquired all there is to know about 
the subject. 
+ * “ 
They Meet the Experts 

One of the best features of the meet- 
ing was the appearance of those ex- 
perts in their flelds to answer ques- 


tions. It was possible for the New 
Jersey local agents to come face to 
face, informally, with persons well 


known to them by name. Agents who 
have had difficulties with the rating 
bureau in connection with their forms 
and endorsements, sometimes because 
they were unfamiliar with the practices 
and procedure of the bureau, couldn’t 
listen to Leon A. Watson, New Jersey 
expert, without realizing that running 
the bureau is a big job that needs the 
co-operation and understanding of the 
local agent. They were told the chief 
sources of difficulty and enough of the 
procedure of the bureau to enlighten 
them was revealed. The same was the 
case with William F. Russell of the 
General Adjustment Bureau. The most 
common difficulties with adjustments 
may be traced back to the office of the 
agent who wrote the risk. There could 
be no more impressive way to get that 
fact to the agents than to have the ex- 
pert in charge of adjustments for that 
territory meet them personally and 
say so. 
. € ae 
Value of Organizations 

Among the ideas that one might bring 
away from the Newark meeting was a 
more complete answer to the occasion- 
ally heard question, “Why business or- 
ganizations?” Every business, in order 
to solidify its position, advance in de- 
velopment and opportunity and to hold 
the advances gained, must overcome 
many obstacles and create new chan- 
nels of activity. As we have no organ- 
ized medium or authority for carrying 
out such work, it is up to the business 
representatives themselves to organize 
for their common welfare. It is invar- 
iubly the experience that there are a 
few men of vision and wisdom who are 
willing to be the wheel horses of such 
an organization; who give freely of 
their time and money for the general 
purposes of the organization—and who 
tuke the knocks when conflicting inter- 
ests arise or when the efforts of the 
leaders “backfire.” The floor of a gen- 
eral meeting is a poor place for contro- 
versy. In theory the “general discus- 
sion” part of a program is fine, but in 
practice it needs to be stage-managed. 
Iiverybody seemed to be of the opinion 
that the Newark meeting was one of 
the best—and many said it was the 
best—of their experience. The . ex- 
planation was that it was stage-manag- 
ed and planned weeks before the event. 
What a business organization wants for 
its meetings, then, is excellent execu- 

(Continued on page 24) 











National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1923 
CUPTERT: TAT Wii iociisiccdcicccccisccssccécccedaceccccesscccases $ 2,000,000.06 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES. ......ccccccccccccccceces 19,525,218.56 
WBE BUMP EUS occ cccccccccccccccccccccscocccscsscccccesosssessvs 8,350,064.24 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND........cccccccccscccceseecces 500,000.00 
GREE Kb bacekddedasecccaddcccnesduccccdsassascqnecssncsascnseneses 30,375,282.80 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG...........+00+ seveee 10,850,064.24 
H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. See’y 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President 


C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 








Seymour, Treasurer | 
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Selling Points For 
Use and Occupancy 








AND FOR RENT INSURANCE 
W. W. Ellis, Commercial Union Pub- 


licity Manager, Tells Results of 
Analysis Test 





W. Warren Ellis, publicity manager 
for the Commercial Union flect, was one 
of the three contestants in the advertis- 
ing men’s contest at the annual meetina 
last week of the New Jersey local agents, 
Mr. Ellis described the results of a cam- 
paign undertaken by his companies to 
secure the best selling points possible for 
use and occupancy and rent insurance 
Following is Mr. Ellis’s talk embracing 
the answers to the analysis test: 

Rather rarely perhaps, can a_ princi- 
ple in the science of marketing be ap- 
plied to the insurance business. Many 
agents and brokers have been slow to 
apply well known factors in successful 
advertising and selling, in placing the 
insurance specialty lines. 

Karly this year, Prof. R. B. Franken, 
of New York University, made a list of 
ll the selling appeals used in market- 
ing hosiery in this country. He found 
that there were at least 77 different 
sules points appealing to every class 
of purchaser. 

Lists of these selling 
hosiery were sent out to hundreds of 
people in the United States asking 
them to rate each appeal according to 
the degree in which they appealed to 
them personally, persuaded them, or in- 
terested them in hosiery as follows: 


arguments for 


A very strong appeal was rated...... 4 
A strong appeal was rated........... 3 
A weak appeal was rated........... 2 
A very weak appeal was rated...... 1 


A statement without appeal was rated 0 

Without going into any tiresome de- 
tails it may be stated, that from the re- 
plies received it was possible by sim- 
ply adding up the score of each appeal 
to discover the ten best selling appeals 
to men and the ten best selling appeals 
to women. 

It can be readily realized that by this 
method many useless or inefficient sell- 
ing arguments could be eliminated and 
all emphasis placed on the vital and 
important selling points that will sell 
hosiery most effectively. 

In much the same way the Com 
mercial Union Assurance Company, 
Ltd., prepared an inquiry regarding the 
best sales arguments used by success- 
ful agents in selling use and occupancy 
insurance and rent insurance. 

Agents Suggested Appeal 

The lists of sales arguments for both 
classes of insurance were prepared 
from selling appeals suggested by inter- 
ested agents and company representa 
tives all over the country. 

The lists after they had been printed 
were sent out to a large list of names, 
including agents, prominent business 
men, purchasers of both classes of in- 
surance, company officials and insur- 
auce newspaper men. 

Thirty-three per cent of the blanks 
found their way into the hands of in- 
surance men representing companies 
and using various sales arguments 
every day. 27% of the blanks were 
signed by agents or brokers. 40% of 
the blanks (by far the more valuable 
part of the test) were signed by busi 
ness men, many of them carrying either 
use and occupancy or rent insurance 
policies. 

As a direct result of this test, 
able to determine what are 
selling arguments for use 
pancy insurance as well as 
selling arguments for rent insurance. 

It need no longer be a question of 
guess or haphazard choice or a lucky 
remark,-—-the best selling arguments 
that have been determined by the test 
are the consensus of opinion of every- 
one who had a part in the test. It is 
their opinion, not the opinion of any 


we are 
the best 
and occu- 
the best 





Prospecting 
For Prospects 


XPERIENCE shows that prospects are 

never found until they have been created. 
A need, not a salesman, makes the prospect. 
A list of names may constitute a potential 
market—but not necessarily a list of pros- 
pects. Men who have never bought insurance 
are only potential buyers, but men who have 
bought some insurance are real prospects. 


Take for example, Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. Many 
property owners have never even heard of it, and there 
are many more who have never been correctly informed. 
Yet both have installed automatic sprinkler systems— 
(1) for fire prevention—(2) for reducing fire insur- 
ance cost. Manufacturers, merchants, warehouse men 
and others in these two groups are prospects who can be 
sold Star sprinkler leakage policies. Sprinkler leakage 
also presents an unusual opening to offer your client 
complete protection by adding one or more of the 
covers here listed. 


It is also worthy of note that only a very small amount 
of the total available sprinkler leakage business has been 
placed. When you are next prospecting for prospects, 
think of this opportunity. 


Fire Postal 
Automobile Profits 
Tornado Transportation 
Sprinkler Leakage Commissions 
Explosion Strike, Riot and 


Civil Commotion 


Use and Occupancy 
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Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
42nd Street at Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





S FAR 


Western Department 


CHICAGO 


Southern Deparrment 


NEW ORLEANS 


Pacific Coast Departmens 


SAN FRANCISCO 





THE COMPANY WITH THE “L & L & G” SERVICE 





.from it, the owner may be seriously in- 


a, 
individual, and as such may be copy 
dentially stated as the most effeetiy, 
selling points of these two Classes ¢ 
insurance. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance 

We find that the selling point attain. 
ing the highest score under the abovs 
heading, may be briefly stated ag fo). 
lows: 

1. Use and occupancy insurance jy 
sures the necessary running expenses ¢) 
the business that go on, regardless 
the fact that all production has be 
stopped. 

This point may be supplemented 
include the items of expense and profi 
that may be included under use apj 
occupancy insurance, 

The second selling point as shown by 
the test is: 

2. The stockholders are assured, { 
the plant has full use and occupancy 
insurance, that profits for the year neg; 
not be stopped should fire occur—they 
are assured that their dividends nee) 
not be reduced because the plant has 
been shut down part of the year be 
cause of fire. 

The third argument in the judgmen 
of those who helped with the test is; 

3. The executive is relieved of re. 
sponsibility to his stockholders. In 
other words, the stockholders might 
ask embarrassing questions should they 
find out that use and occupancy insur. 
ance was obtainable but not taken out 
by the executive in charge. 

Kach of the above points may be 
greatly strengthened by making direct 
references to the business of the as. 
sured. Every effort should be made to 
place the sale on a strictly business 
hasis, omitting the selling points which 
would prove weak or ineffective argu- 
ments. 

Rent Insurance 

In exactly the same way a test was 
made in regard to rent insurance, and 
it was discovered that the appeal that 
attracted most people was the state 
ment that: 

1. Rent insurance, under ordinary 
circumstances, will take the place of 
the rent while reconstruction of the 
building is in progress. In other words, 
the rent income of the property should 
go on, although the property itself has 
been destroyed or partially destroyed 
and is being reconstructed. 

The second was found to be: 

2. Rent insurance provides money to 
pay taxes and expenses in case of loss 
of income. If the property is burned 
down and an income is being obtained 


volved for money to pay the expenses 
that necessarily continue although the 
building is not commanding an income. 

The third significant argument is dis: 
covered to be: 

3. Rent insurance changes uncer 
tainty of income to certainty. In other 
words, if a fire should occur the rent 
income would stop. It is impossible to 
tell when the fire will occur and if rent 
insurance is carried, the assured knows 
that his rent will go on regardless of 
any fire and the damage that it might 
do. 

The rent or rental value sale may be 
strengthened by showing the large 
amount of protection at the small pre 
mium rate. Usually rent insurance Will 
cost less than 1% of the rent income. 
Instead of earning 10% on a piece of 
property and taking the chance of fire, 

9% can be earned and the income 
safeguarded. 


When presenting rent insurance oF 
any other specialty line always have 


the rate ready, if possible, in order to 
quote the total cost to the prospect. 





GET BOSTON AGENCY 
Starkweather & Shepley have been 
appointed by the Liverpool & London 
& Globe as agents for the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Underwriters’ agency for the City 
of Boston and the Boston metropolitan 
area, effective October 1. Starkwea- 


ther & Shepley have for several years 
represented the L. & L. & G. at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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E. L, Sullivan Wins 
Agents’ Selling Prize 


OF 





TOLD PRATT’S ACTIVITIES 





Kennett Square (Pa.) Agent Who 
Never Lets His Town Forget 
About Him 





E. L. Sullivan, advertising manager 
of the Home, was awarded a prize of 
$25 by a committee of agents at the 
New Jersey meeting last week in the 
advertising managers’ selling contest. 
He took for his topic a description of 
the methods of John W. Pratt of Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., whose slogan is 
“Pratt Policies Pay.’ Since The East- 
ern Underwriter ran a story of more 
than a page describing Pratt’s exper- 
iences that ingenious agent has 
thought up a number of additional 
ideas, and by the time Mr. Sullivan 
got through rapidly sketching Pratt’s 
activities there wags amazement that 
an agent in a town of 2,000 people 
could be so ingenious. 

The town is a short distance from 
Philadelphia, was a hotbed of non- 
agency mutual competition, and Pratt 
started out to clean up after having 
worked in a local bank and educated 
himself along insurance and finance in 
Philadelphia schools, working in the 
the bank in the day time and attend- 
ing lessong at night. 

Some of Agent’s Stunts 

In brief, here are some of Pratt’s 
stunts: 

He doesn’t pay any rent because 
he sublets part of his establishment 


to the mayor and the chief of police, 
while he himself is a justice of the 
peace. Thus, he has early information 
about all fires, accidents, breaches 
of the peace, new building operations, 
etc., and can be called the best posted 
man in town. If a man is going to 
build an addition, Pratt is on the job 
before anybody else. 

He has a loose leaf binder which 
contains on one side the financial 
statement of the non-agency mutuals; 
on the other side the assets of the com- 
panies he represents. The latter item 
is more than $100,000,000. It is quite a 
convincing argument for anybody im- 


pressed by the necessity of security 
and solidity in insurance arrang?2- 
ments. 


Another sheet tells what a standard 
fire policy protects. Also, what non- 
stock company fire insurance has to of- 
fer. Here too, is a contrast. 

His slogan, “Pratt Policies Pay,’ 
confronts people in the vicinity every- 
where. They simply can’t escape it. 
It is on blotters, calendars, signs, news- 
papers, roads and automobiles. The 
Pratt automobile is all painted up in 
flaming colors and it is first on the 
scene of fires and accidents. 

Befcre long there is an insurance 
sign at the scene of the fire or the 
wreck, preaching a little insurance 
sermon and telling that Pratt policies 
Day. 

His Window 


Pratt has a window so small that 
most agents who owned such a space 
would not do much with it, but Pratt 
always has some one looking in. Some- 
times he has the biggest mushroom, 
raised in the county; or a sample of 
fine apples; or even picture postal 
cards from prominent Kennett Squar- 
ites, telling how much they enjoyed 
seeing the Grand Canyon or Honolulu 
or Old Orchard, Maine. 

When he receives a draft to pay a 
loss the draft appears in the window 
before the assured gets it. His local 
advertising has a kick of its own and 


so have his circulars. He even issues 
a little newsy publication that goes 
out to his patrons. When a special 
agent tells him a clever story it goes 
into the publication; so does news of 
new coverages. 

He accompanies all inspectors, insur- 
ance or state, through special risks 


- and answers their questions in order 


to save the assured time and possibly 
to protect his interests by agreeing to 
make little changes in the plants. 
During Old Home Week he had a 
marvelous float with the prettiest girl 
in Kennett Square standing between 
two boards on which were printed a 
facsimile of the standard policy. 





FYATT REALTY CORPORATION 

The Fyatt Realty Corporation, New 
York City, has filed papers of incorpor- 
ation with New York State to do a 
real estate and insurance’ business. 
The corporation has a capital of $10,- 
000 and the directors are Emanuel 
Fellman, D. F. Reanaud, both of New 
York City, and Carl Biegard, of Brook- 
lyn. 





The British America Assurance, of 
Toronto, Canada, has commissioned 
J. Gilbert Donahue, Jr., as agent in the 
Philadelphia territory. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch EVERARD C. STOKES 
83 Maiden Lane, New York United States Manager 





























ANTHONY MATRE, Pres. NAPOLEON PICARD, Secy-Treas. 
LICENSED IN 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Sovth Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
est Virginia, Wisconsin. 


MAROUETTE 
NATIONAL 


A good company for good agents. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 
Assets Over Two Million Dollars 
Under Same Management THE GREAT WESTERN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO.—A Reinsurance Co.—Capital $400,000 
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Burned-- $52 1,860,000 


As we enter upon Fire Prevention Week, one fact 
stares us in the face—last year’s appalling fire loss. 
What can you do to help keep the 1923-1924 figures 


It should be your duty to broadcast the principles 
of fire prevention wherever you may. Impress upon 
your clients the necessity for preventing preventable 
fires. Awaken the public interest. 


Make your own plans as they fit your community 
but aim for 365 days of fire prevention—not just one 
week. Your efforts will not only aid in safeguarding 
civic prosperity but will place new business on your 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


Chairman of the Board. 


JAMES A. SWINNERTON, 
President. 





, 
“AMERICA FORE’* 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pierce Tells How To 
Hold Big Value Lines 


NEED NOT FEAR COMPETITION 
Factory Mutuals Can’t Take Risks 
Away on Mere Rate Argument; 
Talk in Newark 





C. W. Pierce, secretary of the Amer- 
ica ore companies and head of the en- 
gineering department of those companies, 
told the New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters at its annual meeting in New- 
ark how to protect their Special risks 
from outside competition. Ilis talk fol- 
lows: 


There are two distinct phases of this 


subject. The first is the protection of 
big risks against fire loss and the sec- 
ond is the protecting of big business 


ugainst competition. Agents are prin- 
cipally interested in the latter subject. 

I take the position that expert engi- 
neering service is the foundation upon 
which rests the control and mainten- 
ance of big insurance business’ by 
agents and other who control large 
line risks. 

One of the chief phases of competi- 
tion today is with the factory mutuals. 
Unfortunately, too many of our agents 
and brokers feel shaky when mutual 
competition develops. As a matter of 
fact, I feel that we are in a position to 
handle the situation in a very efficient 
manner, if we get the co-operation of 
our agents. 

Stock companies are responsible to a 
degree for mutual competition getting 
the big start it did. Stock companies 
were not studying fire prevention and 
protection at that time and as a result 
large manufacturers in New England 
banded themselves together in mutual 
association to study the situation, with 
au view to reducing their insurance 
costs. 

Selection 

The only way to do this was to study 

fire hazards and the causes responsible 


for fire loss. The mutual companies 
were largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of the automatic sprinkler 


system. Their efforts reduced losses 
and insurance costs as well. Stock 
companies began to follow suit and now 
throughout the country, through such 
mediums as the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and their own rating experts, 
are in a position to give engineering 
services fully equal to those of the mut- 
ual companies. 

Up to about ten years ago the factory 
mutuals took the position in the selec- 
tion of their risks that they would only 
accept those entirely up to the highest 
standards. 

In those days property owners sought 
the mutual market, now the situation is 
reversed. The situation changed some 
years ago when one of the more aggres- 
sive members of the factory mutual or- 
ganization prided himself on the fact 
that he would put the mutual system on 
a commercial basis. The conservatives 
said it was not wise to do so, but 
finally followed. The mutuals up to 
that time did not have solicitors in 
the field, but they now use them ex- 
tensively. 

The mutuals make their own rates. 
Without any rating restraints they meet 
competition in any way they see fit. 
They are now writing liberally on 
classes they heretofore declined. The 
factory mutuals now frequently accept 
large values subject to the completion 
of sprinkler systems. This is an un- 
fair proposition to other mutual mem- 
bers who maintain completely sprink- 
lered properties. The only excuse for 
such a practice is desire to get addi- 
tional risks on their books. It is also 
a well-known fact that the mutuals have 
quite a number of large and important 
risks that do not line up to their usual 
standards, and in which they moreover 
cannot enforce desired improvements. 

Guaranteed Amount Clause 

Mutuals do not use co-insurance in 

their contracts, but use what they call 


the “guaranteed amount clause,” in 
which the assured in effect agrees to 
carry a certain amount of insurance, 
regardless of insurable values pro- 
tected. This practice is also unfair to 
other policyholders, because it disturbs 
the equity of the premium charge on 
similar risks. This cannot form a 
basis for sound underwriting practice. 
Qur rating associations desire to make 
rates which are equitable and fair on all 
high-grade properties subject to compe 
tition and the companies are perfectly 
willing to write this business at fair 
rates. The charge that we are endeav- 
oring to meet competition by reducing 
rates is interesting, but the fact is that 
the factory mutuals frequently will 
name base rates to meet stock company 
competition. We can well afford to say 
to the assured, “If you want to put your- 
self in the insurance business, subject 
yourself to loss possibly from conflagra- 
tions, and very definitely reduced re- 
turn dividends; if you want that, you 
should be in a mutual association.” 


If the man will look at his insurance 
from the broader view, and is willing 
and desirous of placing his insurance in 
stock companies where he can secure 
the best inspection service, broad cov- 
erage, fixed costs, free from all contin- 
gent liability due to unusual losses, then 
you should be able to interest him in 
stock insurance. 


Many risks are now in factory mut- 
uals which have been there for years. 
On such property little can be done. 
There is small excuse to lose new risks 
to the factory mutuals, providing agents 
handle the matter in an intelligent way 
and use the aids which they have at 
their command. The assured prefers, 
other things being equal, to place his 
business locally. Many times agents 
get the wrong slant on competition and 
emphasize the subject of rates alone. 
Insurance must be sold on a _ broader 
basis than rates. It must be sold on 
contracts, liberal forms, prompt and sat- 
isfactory loss adjustments and selling 
points of real service. 


Optimism With Reservations 


I am optimistic as to the future 
chances of the stock companies to se- 
cure their full share of desirable busi 
ness. I am optimistic with one reser- 
vation, and that is as to the proper 
initiative and method of handling by 
our agents. They are apt to delay 
action. They only too frequently call 
in the services of company experts 
when it is too late. The agent has a 
great many side-lines in which he must 
be fully informed. He has at his com- 
mand experts in every department. 
Stock companies will name rates, gener- 
ally speaking, that should hold the busi- 
ness. The reason that we do not hold 
as much business as we should is be- 
cause the agents do not understand the 
details of the competition and do not 
use the tools that are at hand. 

Take the case of an agent who took 
charge of a then small agency in one 
of the larger industrial cities of New 
Kngland. He sized up the situation and 
found he was in a veritable mutual 
stronghold. His first step was to call 
on the engineering department of one 
of his companies for assistance. He 
handled the business intelligently and 
soon had all the risks in the town ex- 
cept two, but on these two risks he had 
use and occupancy insurance. He had 
sold himself, his agency and his com- 
panies to every one of his assureds on 
engineering service alone. If a new 
risk was going up in the town, the first 
thing he did was to call for an engineer. 
The engineer would go over the draw- 
ings with a view to seeing if any change 
could be made to affect the rating fav- 
orably, this entire work being done in 
co-operation with the rating organiza- 
tion.. The agent then assisted the as- 
sured in the letting of the sprinklered 
contract. In this way he got the busi- 
ness every time. This agent was al- 


Ways on the job, frequently checking 
and rechecking rates on his important 
risks in order to be sure that his busi- 
He 


ness was on a “rock bottom” basis. 


inspected his larger properties every 
little while in company with the field 
engineers to see if improvements could 
be suggested which would merit rate re- 
cuctions or further safeguard the prop- 
erties from fire, all in the interest of 
his clients as well as his own. 

Now he has the biggest agency in 
town without an active competitor. It 
is known as an “Agency of Service,” 
and he has not lost an important ac- 
count in five years. Intelligent co- 
operation and aggressive ability have 
“turned the trick.” 

Short-Sighted Policy 

It is a short-sighted policy for agents 

to oppose having their clients’ premises 


sprinklered for fear of cutting their 
own commissions. If he doesn’t take 
such action some of his competitors 


will usually get the business. 

The larger companies are all real- 
izing now the value of field engineering 
service and are putting men out to as- 
sist agents in every way possible on 
both sprinklered and unsprinklered 
business. Of course, this service ig of 
mutual advantage to the company and 
the agents. 





The executive committee of the Ex- 
amining Underwriters has decided upon 
October 16 as the date for the annual 
meeting, to be held in the evening in 
connection with a dinner. 





SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 





PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1923 


CASH CAPITAL $ 2,000,000.00 
ASSETS 11,294,752.53 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital 5.896.561 .84 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5,398,190 .69 
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‘“‘STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance ¢o, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 16% 
Entered United States 1854 
55 JOHN STREET 
Losses Paid - - - $130,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $50,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 
NEW YORK CI 
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JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 

J. A. HETRICK, Treasurer 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANOH: 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 


76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFICO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 








The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD President 
- HUBBARD, Vice-President 
W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM ORRISON, Asst. See’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. 
Metropolitan District 
9% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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110 William Street 


- SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. 


FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Excellent Facilities fer Handling Suburban Business 





New York, N. Y. 


Phone Beekman 08 
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Use and Occupancy 


WM, E. WOLLAEGER, Presipent 
HERMAN AMBOS, Ass'T. SEcY 








A Sign of Good Protection 





Writing: 


FRANK DAMKOEHLER, SeEc'y, 


Rents 
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Sprinkler Leakage 

Riot and Civil Cominotion 
Explosion 





R. E. BRANDENBURG, TREAS 
ROBERT H. MOORE, Ass'T. SEc'y. 
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R. L. Clark’s Story Of A 
New Rochelle Agency 


WINS BY ETERNAL VIGILANCE 








Premium Income Jumps From $20,146 
to $300,000 in Eleven 
Years 





One of the most interesting talks made 
at the New Jersey meeting of local 
agents 12 Newark on Thursday of last 
week was by Roosevelt L. Clark, adver- 
tising manager of the America Fore 
companies, in which he described the op- 
eration of a progressive insurance agency 
in New Rochelle, N. Y. His talk fol- 
lows: aad 

We have all heard the old wheeze 
that, for the local fire insurance agent, 
advertising is a very expensive luxury. 
And we even still find some agents that 
flatly refuse to believe that advertis- 
ing can benefit them—-can bring in the 
premiums. 

Now when I use the word advertising 
J don’t mean poorly prepared copy once 
every so often in the daily or weekly 
paper; I don’t mean a bunch of com- 
pany pamphlets packed into one en- 
velope and mailed out. L don’t mean 
a pile of blotters and booklets on the 
desk. I mean a well organized, well 
thought out, well handled plan. 

So when I tell you the following story 
remember these points. 


The New Rochelle Agency 

In May, 1912, the New _ Rochelle 
Agency was opened in New Rochelle, 
New York. That was eleven years ago 
and their first year’s total cash income 
was exactly $20,146. Compare this 
figure with their expected 1923  busi- 
ness of $300,000. How was it done? 
Well, you know the answer right now 
—hard plugging—eternal watching for 
the breaks—-study of coverages honest 
business methods—co-operation in the 
office—and real honest to goodness 
service to keep new business on the 
books. Those adjuncts, of course, are 
indispensable to any live insurance of- 
fice and are to be expected in the 
record of this particular agency, but 
Mr. Goldsmith, the president, together 
with his whole staff, are thoroughly 
convinced that advertising has been 
one of the biggest factors in boosting 
his premium income. 

Didn’t Advertise Much First Five Years 

For the first five years—1912 to 1917 
~little was done in an advertising way. 
And consequently the only business 
that came on the books was that pro- 
duced by the “‘go-get” method and from 
personal friends. In those days the 
counter was probably used chiefly to 
keep special agents from unfavored 
companies out, not as a place where 
auxious prospects and clients jostled 
cne another in mad haste to be covered 
by insurance. 

But once the New Rochelle Agency 
was on its feet it began to “tell the 
World” about it. Here are a few of the 
hovel methods which Mr. Goldsmith 
and his office employed to broad- 
cast the fact that he was the insur- 
ance man of New Rochelle. 

Some Novel Methods 

Every time a fire or an automobile 
accident or a robbery occurred the New 
Rochelle Agency had a good, clever ad 
in the paper—not two days later but 
the next morning. In conjunction with 
this a small fire brought editorial men- 
tion in the news of the fire or accident 
that the New Rochelle Agency would 
Pay the loss, if such were the case. 
Mr. Dealy, the vice-president, from 
Whom I gathered these facts, showed 
me a huge scrap book filled with such 
ads and write-ups. He said that they 
Will probably use 2,000 inches of space 
this year. They now have contracted 
for 1,000 inches with an option on 
1,600 more so as to take advantage of 
the reduced rate. As newspaper space 
Is usually figured in lines, 2,000 inches 
means 30,000 lines. That’s some space. 
Sv much for the newspapers. 


Competition on automobile business 
is met in two ways. First, every dealer 
is lined up to communicate information 
on sales. Each such lead is immedi- 
ately followed up personally. But as 
preparation for these calls Mr. Gold- 
smith has instituted a free service for 
prospective owners and drivers. At 
this office, license blanks may be filled 
out and signed by a notary, free. 
These blanks are put through and li- 
censes obtained. No bother nor ex- 
pense at all for the applicant. You 
cun bet this brings the policies and it 
brings the prospect right into the office. 
Kven license plates are taken care of 
und delivered. 

Whenever an automobile, insured by 
the New Rochelle Agency is_ badly 
smashed up or burned, it is towed to 
the curb in front of the door. Appro- 
priate and catchy signs are pasted all 
over it and a chalk arrow drawn across 
the sidewalk to the agency doorway. 
Does it draw attention? It does. Re- 
member that Mr. Goldsmith is located 
right in the heart of the business sec- 
tion. 

Twenty Boys to Distribute Circulars 

Following a pair of robberies which 
were much talked of, twenty small boys 
were requisitioned to distribute appro- 
priate hand bills all over town. The 
New Rochelle Agency, paid the losses 
end everyone knew it. 

Attractive and exceptionally well 
placed signs have been put up by the 
New Rochelle Agency at different 
points around town. They are probably 
fifteen feet long by eight high and gold 
raised letters on black backgrounds 
make them very striking while still 
conservative. In placing these signs 
Mr. Goldsmith has used points where 
the gazes of passers-by must catch 
them. For instance, there’s one just 
ecross from the station entrance. Its 
the first thing every commuter sees. 
There’s an illuminated one over the of- 
fice building. There’s one at the cross- 
ing of two important streets which you 
cannot miss. 

Mr. Dealy demonstrated the value of 
window posters when we watched for 
two or three minutes. People would 
stop and look at both of his two inter- 
esting displays. Invariably the indi- 
vidual would turn to see the name of 
the firm prominently displayed in close 
proximity. 

Plenty of Illumination 

In line with this, the agency is lighted 
all night by a row of strong lamps set 
just above and inside window glass with 
reflectors focused into the office. Peo- 
ple passing will say “so this is the New 
Rochelle Agency—they certainly have a 
fine office.” 

When one bright morning the whole 
office force was lined up in front of 
the window and photographed, advan- 
tage was taken and for a week each let- 
ter to clients and prospects carried a 
print with the wording ‘the largest In- 
surance Organization in Westchester 
County ready to serve you and your 
friends.” There were then 13 members 
of the force and the faces or names 
were known to many New Rochelle 
residents. That’s taking advantage of 
human interest. 

There are two maps of New Rochelle 
up on the wall. Under each is a box 
full of red, black and yellow pins. One 
map is for fire business, the other for 
automobile. When a new house is 
started or changes made in construc- 
tion, up goes a black pin. When the 
agency gets the business, a red pin re- 
places it. If, by some chance, another 
agent or broker grabs the line, a yel- 
low pin is put in. There are darn few 
yellow pins on that map. The automo- 
bile map is handled in a similar way. 

Just beside the counter, on the wall, 
hangs a swinging display with about 
six leaves. Across the top and bottom 
of each leaf runs a string of three open, 
large, manila envelopes. Each top en- 
velope corresponds with one at the bot- 
tom and each pair is labeled with some 
side line. Between them is a company 
pamphlet on the particular line. The 
lines include burglary, sprinkler leak- 
age, rain, tourist baggage, rents, U. 





ARTHUR J. MIDDLETON 


SPECIAL AGENT 
NEW YORK STATE 


124 E. GENESEE ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








HE Annex idea is unfair to the 


agent. By setting up unneces- 
"sary competition within limited 
zones, it reduces his legitimate prof- 
its. Thereby in the end it weakens 
the agency system, striking at the 
first essential of true public service— 
substantial, trained, expert agents. 


“No Annexes” is the expressed policy 
of the Central lire Insurance Com- 
pany of Baltimore. We believe that 
this means success and service for 
both company and agents. 
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SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $1,640,758.05 


Report by Insurance Department of Maryland, for 1922. 


“‘The Company adjusts and settles its losses 
‘promptly and with jusiness and fairness.”’ 
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SPECIAL AGENT 
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& O., ete., ete. The envelopes contain 
everything there is to know on the par- 
ticular line. I was very much _ inter- 
ested in this, as it was the first time 
I had seen such a clever and useful 
scheme. Any information wanted at 
the counter or by any of the officers 
was immediately accessible. 


The “Rogues Gallery” 


Adjoining this was the “Rogues Gal- 
lery” of burned and smashed automo- 
biles—it consisted of probably forty or 
fifty large and interesting photographs 

and spelled “insurance” to every one 
who saw. 

A while ago the agency made an in 
teresting experiment. They offered 
two prizes for a guessing contest. The 
question was —‘how many automobiles 
pass our corner in one day?” Two men 
counted, and every hour totals were dis 
played from their window. Every one 
wus interested and crowds gathered. 
Do you doubt that they went ignorant 
of the location? New Rochelle talked 
that contest for days prior to and after 
the contest and the Agency’s name was 
closely coupled in everyone’s mind. 

{ think you will agree that all this is 
fine publicity and advertising, but lis- 


ten to this—Two or three stores that 
have opened up recently near or 


across the street from the New Rochelle 
agency have advertised that “we are 
near or across the street from the New 
Rochelle Agency.” When you have 
your neighbors boosting your location 
and proud to be near you, you 
gone almost the limit. 


have 


Advertising Pamphlets 


Let’s not overlook the advertising 
pamphlets sent to Mr. Goldsmith. 
They all have places—all that merit 


places. The good stuff is distributed 
and maiied, but only as a forerunner of 
personal solicitation or it is taken along 
to explain particular phases of cover- 
age. Those are the only ways pamph- 
lets should be used. Indiscriminate 
niailing is worse than useless It’s a 
waste of money, stamps and _ time. 
Never pack your envelopes full with a 


dozen or more pamphlets and _ shoot 
them out. Individuality is all lost. The 
popular slogan “make the two cent 


stamp carry its full traffic,” is mislead- 
ing. The thing to do is to use one 
pamphlet at a time in conjunction with 
a letter on the subject. Pamphlets 
with bills and policies are also good. 
If you receive as much pamphlet stuff 
as I do packed a dozen in an envelope, 
you get what I mean. It all goes in the 
waste basket. One attractive pamph- 
let, however, will often catch the inter- 
est and hence be read. 


A Summary 


Now I could go on to tell you other 
stunts. for publicity and plans for ad- 
vertising, but it would take too long. 
What you want now is proof that it 
pays. Here’s the proof, summarized: 

Organized with two men in 1912 
—total business $20,000 in pre- 
miums for the year. ; 

In eleven years of existence the 
force has increased to 13 with a 
loss adjusting department on ‘the 
second floor and enlarged space 
downstairs and a premium income 
of $300,000—an increase of $280,- 
000. 

Five years ago (or before the ad- 
vertising)—no counter’ business. 
Today the counter is a busy place, 


and while no figures are available, 
u good percentage comes in this 
way. 

Today every buyer of insurance 
in town knows the New Rochelle 
Agency, and the Agency, by the 
finest of service, has seen to it that 
the reputation is a good one. 


I don’t believe that anyone of you 
will doubt that advertising plays a 
great part in the increase in business 
of the New Rochelle Agency. 

They have taken the bull by the 
horns and forced the issue. Their 
slogan is “Nothing But Insurance’— 
but advertising is almost as live a 


subject. 


TRIBUTE TO W. H. MERRILL 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters last 
week paid deep tribute to the late Wil- 
iiam H. Merrill, president of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, and recorded 
their sense of bereavement at his death. 
He was characterized in the minute 
adopted as “an engineer of outstanding 
ability, a man of sterling worth and a 
friend of true and loyal dependency. 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories stand 
today as a monument to his vision and 
accomplishment.” 


The Morton Investing Corporation, 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated to do 
a securities and insurance business. It 
has a capital of $25,000. 





The British Dominions has acquired 
control of the Continental Guaranty 
Corporation. 





The British Commonwealth Insurance 
Company has been absorbed by the 
Motor Union. 





John H. Ward, Jersey 
Who 
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Water Damage 

Agent. Good morning, Mr. 
that’s a fine factory you’ve just 
pleted on Frelinghuysen Avenue. 

Mfr. You think so. 

Agent. Yes, | was out there Sunday; 
I couldn’t help noticing it. 

Mtr. Well, as long as you couldn’t 
help it, all right. I’m glad you noticed 
it. I put it there to be noticed. That 
factory cost me a bunch of money; [’m 
beginning to be proud of it. What can 
I do for you? 


com 


Agent. Well, | came in to talk about 
the factory. 
Mir. Yes, everybody does. Are you 


selling something? 
Agent. Yes, insurance. 
Mfr. Everybody seems to be selling 


insurance. Well, I’ve bought my insur- 
ance. Sorry I can’t do any business 
with you. Got $200,000 this very morn- 
ing. Glad to get it off my mind. 

Agent. Il suppose you mean fire in- 
surance. 

Mtr. Yes, everything—-you know, 


complete policy—a lot of things—very 
complete cover, I understand, but of 
course I don’t know anything about in- 
surance. 

Agent. Yes, I have no doubt it’s a 
good policy, but you know a fire policy 
is far from complete. 

Mfr. You mean to tell me there’s all 
that writing in that policy—and even 
then I’m not properly covered! I should 
think you fellows could say all you have 
to say in a quarter the space. What 
are you, anyway—insurance writers or 
space writers? I used to be a news- 


MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


RALPH B. IVES, President 
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Losses Paid over $223,000,000 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 





paper man myself once, but I deteriorat- 
ed. Now I’m just a manufacturer. Well, 
what do I need now? 

Agent. Well, Mr. ———, I’ve been 
considering the character of some of the 
material you will have in that factory 
and I find that some of it is highly gus 
ceptible to damage by moisture. I can 
not help believing that it would be fool 
ish for you to keep that highly expen 
sive stock there without protecting it 
with one of our water damage policies, 
We have the broadest cover on_ the 
market-—-and our policy costs you no 
more than the restricted policies sold 
by some companies. 

Mfr. Do you mean to say that the 
fire policy I have does not cover the 
damage done, for instance, by the New- 
ark Fire Department if it had to throw 
water on my place while it was on fire? 

Agent. Oh, yes, yes, indeed, but you 
don’t understand me. I refer to water 
damage by storage of water on _ the 
premises, tanks on the roof, faulty in- 
Stallation, freezing, stand pipes, so on— 
a number of things. None of those haz 
ards are covered in your fire policy. 

Mfr. Well, I'll be damned! Is that 
the kind of service I’ve been getting 
from this insuror I’ve been giving my 
business to? 

Agent. Oh, he’s all right. You see, 
we're all specialists. I make a specialty 
of knowing about the water damage pol- 
icy. I can draw you up a policy that 
will make your plant one of the best 
protected in the country. 

Mir. Yes, but I don’t see why I should 
have to carry this insurance. You don’t 
seem to realize that my plant is thor- 
oughly up to date. I employ capable 
men; my installations are of the best; I 
employ watchmen. What’s the use of 
having all those things and then have 
to buy special insurance besides? 

Agent. Mr. - , water and steam, 
as you know, are the obedient servants 
of man, except when you lose control 
of them. 

Mfr. Well, I don’t have to worry 
about steam; I use electricity. If the 
water goes crazy with the heat, I should 
worry. 

Agent, That’s good; I’m glad you do, 
because breakage of live steam pipes 


isn’t covered under a water damage 
policy. 
Mfr. There you go again! Say, do 


you know, doing business with you fel- 
lows is like trying to sleep with a St. 
Vitus dance patient. One minute you're 
covered, the next minute you’re not. 
Agent. That’s all right, but you have 
to consider all these possibilities of 
damage by water. Now listen. Tanks 
containing, maybe, thousands of gallons 
of water, skylights, stand pipes, - fire 
hose, hydraulic cylinders, freezing, 
plumbing, so on. Besides, the humad 
element is the greatest hazard you have 
to insure against; that’s the real haz 
ard. You can put in all the safeguards 
you like, you can’t get away from that. 
And this insurance costs so little in 
proportion to the protection afforded. 
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. Well, I admit there’ thi t d brick factory? It might 
n'ihst. Now, if I take this insurance, INSURANCE CO. LTD. | blow off a shutter, that’s about all. — 


tell me, on the level, AM | COVERED? 

Agent. Absolutely. This policy I’m 
gelling you protects you against every- 
thing except loss or damage by fire, 
lightning, cyclone, tornado, windstorm, 
earthquake, explosion, blasting, inva- 
sion, insurrection, riot, civil commotion, 
usurped power, civil authority, and a 
few other minor occurrences. 

Mfr. That’s fine; you’re on. 





Strike, Riot, Civil Commotion, 
Including Explosion 








Agent. Good morning, Mr. i 
Mir. Good morning. Who are you? 
Agent. I’m Mr. . I came to 


see you about the builders’ strike on 
your new factory. 

Mfr. Well, what do you know about 
it? Are you selling something? 

Agent. I came in to tell you how you 
can have a strike without losing any 
money. 


Mfr. It’s insurance, isn’t it? 
Agent. Yes. 
Mfr. Well, why don’t you say so? 


You can’t frighten me; 
name’s Premium. Can you _ prevent 
strikes? Could you have prevented the 
trolley strike? 

Agent. Yes. 

Mfr. Why didn’t you? 

Agent. Oh, you know McCarter—he’s 
—well, he won’t listen, that’s all. Now, 
how about protecting yourself against 
strikes in your own plant? 

Mfr. I don’t need that. 
any trouble with my men. 


my middle 


I don’t have 


Agent. What do you do when they 
ask for longer money and_ shorter 
hours? 

Mfr. Why, I give it to them. 


Agent. I see. How does your busi- 
ness stand the extra expense? 

Mfr. I pass it on to the consumer. 
I got the idea from Pinchot. I think 
Tom McCarter’s getting ready to do the 
same thing. I always try to follow the 
master minds. But tell me, do you sell 
much of this strike insurance? 

Agent. Oh, yes, even the Irish and 
Germans buy it. Our policy covers riot 
also. You know, according to law, 
three persons can be a riot. 

Mfr. You don’t say so! 
that to my family. 

Agent. We also cover’ explosion 
caused by strikers. Besides, there’s one 
or two hazards in your plant that might 
easily cause an explosion. Your fire 
policy doesn’t even cover fire damage 
caused primarily by an explosion. 

Mfr. I’m beginning to think I sha’n’t 
pay the premium on that fire policy— 
it’s no good. But anyway, I don’t worry 
about anything that might explode. We 
are very careful about everything. What 
MIGHT happen, though, is that the gas 
works nearby might blow up and wreck 
my property. 

Exactly so; I was coming to 


I must tell 


Mfr. Oh, rats, YOU never thought of 
it; | thought of it. 


— 


FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, 





THE YORKSHIRE 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Agent. Well, anyway, Mr. , I surance fellows come from? Do you 





have just what you need. My policy 
covers damage by a bomb dropped in- 
side or outside your property; explo- 
sion caused by dust, sabotage, even van- 
dalism and malicious intent. I can put 
on a demolition clause and an increased 
cost of construction clause. I can sell 
it to you now for almost nothing and 
only when a strike is actually on do we 
charge anything like what the cover is 
worth. 

Mfr. I’m not keen about this dust- 
explosion insurance. Sometimes, though, 
I wish I had it—on Sundays when I’m 
driving my car. 

Agent. I can assure you the dust ex- 
plosion hazard is frightful. Think of 
the enormous pressures generated by 
ignited dust. 

Mfr. Yes, but I and all my men are 
accustomed to work under pressure. In 
fact, 1 insist upon it. Anyway, I was 
offered that insurance cheaper in a 
mutual. ; 

Agent. Don’t you believe it! The 
only honest to goodness explosion mu- 
tual started and finished in Baltimore— 
it blew up of itself. 

Mfr. You don’t tell me! 

Agent. Yes, sir. Now I see what you 
want. You want a policy that will pro- 
tect you against all damage and loss re- 
sulting from explosion caused by open 
flame, matches, gas, electrical equip- 
ment, static electricity, sparks from for- 
eign material, friction in elevators. You 
need a strike, riot and civil commotion 
policy that covers even sabotage, van- 
dalism and malicious intent; riot, or riot 
attending a strike. I'll give you a full 
cover for strike, riot and civil commo- 
tion, including explosion outside or in- 
side your plant, whether mob violence 
or not. Why, the very knowledge of 
the fact you have strike insurance less- 
ens the very possibility of disorder of 
any kind. See the point. 

Mfr. All right. I think you're cor- 
rect. I'll take it. 





Windstorm, Tornado, Cyclone 


Agent. Good morning, Mr. ———. 

Mfr. How did you get in? 

Agent. I blew in. 

Mfr. What are you selling? 

Agent. Wind insurance. You see, it’s 
necessary for me to come in ahead of 
the storm; otherwise you wouldn’t get 
anything in event of a loss. 

Mfr. Where the devil do all you in- 


all live in Newark? 
Agent. Oh, no. 
from New York. 
Mfr. There was a fellow just in here 
to sell me water damage insurance. I 
think he’s a plumber’s helper when he’s 
not selling insurance. Are you working 
for anybody on the side. 
Agent. No, I’m a full time insuror. 
Mfr. Say, have you just come from 
the factory on Felinghuysen Avenue? 


Most of us come 


Agent. Yes. 
Mfr. Tell me, is there always a 
bunch of insurance agents standing 


looking at that factory? 

Agent. I don’t know, sir. 

Mfr. Well, you’d know them if you 
saw them, wouldn’t you? 

Agent. I think not, sir. There was 
quite a crowd there, but you see I don’t 
even meet them, except in competition. 
That is, I should say—I overtake them 
and pass them. 

Mfr. You interest me. Is that all 
your own original stuff or did you get 
it out of some insurance journal? 

Agent. I don’t read any insurance 
journals; I get my dope from the spe- 
cials and they get it from the presi- 
dents of their companies. 

Mfr. I'd like to believe it; I know 
some of those birds myself. Well, cut 
out this comedy; what’s your proposi- 
tion? 

Agent. My proposition is windstorm, 
tornado, cyclone insurance. 

Mfr. Well, hand me the “cut-outs” 
first; I’m getting wise to this game; 
tell me what you don’t cover. Then 
maybe I can figure out for myself what 
you do cover. 

Agent. All right. You see, this kind 
of cover has become virtually an annual 
repairs policy, we pay claims so lib- 


erally. 
Mfr. Go on, go on! 
Agent. But we don’t cover damage 


by hail, snow, frost or cold, fire, explo- 
sion, tidal wave, lightning, high water— 


Mfr. Go on, I’m not asleep, just a lit- 
tle weak. 
Agent. Overflow, cloud burst, blow- 


ing down of metal smoke stacks, awn- 
ings, signs, temporary board roof addi- 
tions, ete. 

Mfr. Well, I survived that blow. I 
think I can get along without that kind 
of insurance; we never have any high 
wind here in Newark. That stuff’s all 
right for Kansas—but not for New Jer- 
sey. We might have just a little wind 


storm damage, but how could a wind 





blow off a shutter, that’s about all. 

Agent. That’s just where you make 
a mistake, Mr. — Windstorm in- 
surance rates are not the same every- 
where. In the east they’re so low that 
nobody can afford to take the risk him- 
self. Windstorm damage costs just as 
much to make good as any other kind. 
The intensity of the damage is just as 
great. A fire is even better because it 
generally leaves most of the building 
intact. You can fight a fire, but you 
can’t fight a windstorm. I can show you 
a hundred storm pictures taken in the 
east. Shall I? 

Mfr. No, cut out the illustrations. 
Talk with your hands, if you want to. 

Agent. A windstorm might blow some 
of those neighboring chimneys or stacks 
against your place. You can figure out 
what that would mean. I can show you 
examples in many towns. Look at 
Springfield, Mass., where a brick fac- 
tory was blown down; fifty houses de- 
stroyed. That factory was thought to 
be a wind proof property, if there is 
any such thing. Then there is the 
Passaic case, which you know all about. 
The rate is very low in this part of the 
country and, believe me, you are going 
to sleep better every night if you know 
that regardless of anything that may 
happen you have made every effort to 
protect your business from a_ serious 





hazard not provided against in any 
other way. 
Mir. I believe you are right. 


RUSSELL ANSWERS QUERIES 





General Adjustment Bureau Manager in 
Northern New Jersey at Conven- 
tion in Newark 





William F. Russell, manager of the 
Northern New Jersey department of 
the General Adjustment Bureau, was 
asked the following questions by the 
New Jersey agents at their meeting in 
Newark last week. 

“What are the most frequent causes 
of complications arising in the adjust- 
ment of losses, and what can be done 
to improve conditions?” 

Mr. Russell answered in this way: 

Irregularities in issuing of the policy 
contract is one of the reasons for com- 
plications. Another is the inaccurate 
stating of the title of the property. 
Descriptions of property are often poor 
or inaccurate. The assured does not 
advise the agent when any change is 
made, in the case, for instance, of mer- 
chandise being moved from a _ ware- 
house. Non-currency is another cause, 
i. e., the issuing of two or more poli- 
cies in which the conditions are de- 
scribed differently. 

The agent should exercise greater 
care in preparing the contract. If more 
_than one agent is issuing a policy on 
the same property, they should get to- 
|ether and see that the policies agree. 
All agents should get in back of the 
“Read Your Policy” campaign. 
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the purpose of the agreement if com- 
panies were allowed to expend the 
amounts allowed for acquisition ex- 
penses exactly as they pleased. 
Rules Obeyed Generally 
Another person then asked Mr. Phil- 
lips if the acquisition cost plan was 
being carried out as planned. In an- 
swer he said the agreement is being 
generally followed. In some places 
troubles have been met with. Chicago 


Phillips Sees State 
Domain if Rules Fail 


ASKS FOR UNITED SUPPORT 


Acquisition Cost Agreement is Being 
Generally Observed; Difficulties 
Being Solved 








Phillips, general manager of 


Jesse S. and Boston are the worst places in the 
the National Bureau of Casualty & country. In Chicago a committee of 
Surety Underwriters, attended the an- the companies conferred with the dis- 
nual meeting last Thursday at the satisfied ones and a harmonious agree- 
Robert Treat Hotel in Newark of the ment reached so the delay in that city 


New Jersey local agents in order to an- 
swer questions put to him by the agents 


will not be further prolonged. Compa- 
nies were passing the buck there, none 


with reference to the casualty business. agreeing until all had agreed, but the 
The questions had to do with the ac- tangle is straightened out now. 
quisition cost agreement. He conclud- In Boston one company is trying to 


ed his talk by warning both agents and 
company executives that the acquisi- 
tion cost problem as it applies to cas- 


concentrate all its regional agents for 
Massachusetts in that city, Mr. Phillips 
went on, thus creating hostile feeling. 


ualty and fire insurance is no joke, for other companies realize that such 
nor any hobby to be treated lightly action would give the offending com- 
for the moment and then discarded. pany a decided competitive advantage 
Kither the business of insurance must over everyone else. The Philadelphia 
regulate its commissions scales and situation is very much improved over 
other expenses itself without compul- what it was. 

sion, or laws will be put upon the stat- Because of the organization of some 


ute books forcing the companies to companies it has been impossible for 


abide by the popular will. them to follow the program immediate- 
The first question that Mr. Phillips ly, but these are reorganizing and will 
wus asked to answer follows: . eventually come into line. 
Regarding the acquisition and sup- T. C. Moffatt of Newark, chairman of 
ervisory cost for casualty insurance, the executive committee of the National 


why was it necessary to adopt uniform Association, 
rules on this subject limiting both the 


total production cost, and providing for 


asked the question of Mr. 
Phillips that drew the immediate at- 
tention of everybody present. “What 
a distribution of that cost by definitely is going to happen if the whole _ pro- 
determining the commissions of produc- gram should go by the board he 
ers? asked. 

In reply Mr. Phillips stated that abus- The payment of excess commissions 


9” 


es have crept into the business which will no longer be tolerated, declared 
vere absolutely impossible to correct Mr. Phillips. If the rules break down, 
without getting uniform action all down the insurance commissioners will un- 
the line. It wag necessary, he contin- doubtedly go to the legislatures and 
ued, to fix the amount to be given to have laws passed regulating the busi- 
the producer, at the sante time leaving ness. The rates of commissions will 
a sufficient amount for the supervisory then be written into the laws. This 
agent. It would be too easy to defeat is the worst thing that could happen 


a, 
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to casualty insurance 
wants to preserve its independence. 
It is up to the companies and the 
agents to prevent this, but if the rules 
are not enforced, legislation will be nec- 
essary. Once a rate is fixed by statute 
it will be difficult to have it changed. 


as the business 


It is, therefore, in the interest of all 
to prevent a rate being put onto the 
statute books after due warning has 


been given. Mr. Phillips ended by stat- 
ing that the fire insurance men should 
also take care to control commissions 


before the state governments step in. 


NEWARK IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 17) 
tive leadership that will do all the fight- 
ing in executive session and give the 
rank and file small doses of knowledge 
in the form of entertainment. 
*“ * & 
Celebrities Introduced 

One of the most "pleasing touches— 
and highly beneficial as well—was the 
mingling of insurance company execu- 
tives with the agents at the luncheon 
tables. There is not nearly enough of 
this sort of thing. Shortly after all 
were seated, President Rippe called the 
names of these executives and they 
stood, one by one for a moment and 
acknowledged this wholesale introduc- 
tion. It added special interest to the 
whole luncheon, and broadened and 
auickened the interest at the individual 
tables. A local agent from south Jer- 


sey meets at lunch an officer of one 
of his companies whose facsimile sig. 
nature is as familiar to him as the 
emblem of the company. The apprecia. 
tion of common interest, recognition of 
the human quality and general good 
fellowship around the board were very 
successfully put over by the elimination 
of all formality in connection with the 


presence of the visiting executives, 
They just “dropped in,” met casually 


a host of agents, 
pleasing to both. 


and the contact was 
That the officers en. 


jcyed the experience as well ag the 
agents was indicated by the number of 
them that stayed after the luncheon 


had been served to take in the 
noon features of the program. 


after- 


APPOINT STONE, MATHEWS &@ CoO, 


Stone, Mathews & Co., Philadelphia, 
have just been appointed agents of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Aggo.- 
ciation for the Insurance Co. of North 
America. The firm formerly represent: 
ed the Philadelphia Underwriters. The 
following brokers hold certificates of 
the Association: John J. Foran, Fred- 
erick M. Oldach and F. B. R. Unger, 
all of Philadelphia. 


JOINT DEPUTY UNDERWRITER 

A. M. Richardson has been appointed 
joint deputy underwriter in London of 
the marine departments of the Phoenix 
Assurance, Norwich Union and the Un- 
ion & Marine. 
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of Good Casualty Insurance 
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Western Bureau 
Meets Next Week 


GATHERING AT PITTSFIELD 
Results Will Be Watched With Interest 
on Account of Union’s Ending 
of Conference 
Western insurance men are watching 
with intense interest for the outcome 
next week at Pittsfield, Mass., of the 
meeting of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau. There is litthe that the Bureau 
can do With regard to the abrogation 
of the conference agreement with the 
western Union, that already having 
peen destroyed, but with regards to the 
lifting of the lid on commissions 
throughout the Middle-West there is 

much that can happen. 

A wide feeling of satisfaction has 
peen created by the action of more 
than twenty-five parent companies of 
the Union in getting together and prom- 
ising to abide by the rules as they are 
regardless of what other companies 
may do. This progressive and sen- 
sible decision by a strong group of fire 
insurance Companies creates a founda- 
tion for good practices which will un- 
doubtedly draw other adherents in the 
not distant future. Threats of com- 
mission wars are imminent, but the dis- 
astrous consequences of fierce compe- 


tition and the eventual entrance of 
state insurance authorities onto the 
field of battle will be avoided if the 


over-ambitious and hot-headed members 
of the insurance fraternity are re- 
strained for a_ while. 

It is undoubtedly not the plan of the 
Western Union to lift the limits on 
the payments of commissions in the 
territory over which it has jurisdiction. 
The majority of its members quite 
clearly see the futility of paying com- 
missions so far in excess of anything 
reasonable that they are certain to 
to bring hostile criticism along with 
added business to the doors of the com- 
panies paying them. Therefore, the 
feeling that something constructive was 
accomplished at Montreal at the West- 
ern Union meeting. The action taken 
there by the group of twenty-five com- 
panies in uniting to resist violations 
of commission and agency rules augurs 
well for the future of fire insurance. 

One of the executives in attendance 
Tuesday at the meeting in Chicago of 
the governing committee of the West- 
ern Union characterized as petty and 
peevish the statement issued by the 
Western Insurance Bureau immediate- 
ly after it had received notice of the 
Union’s action. He denied emphatic- 


ally implied insinuations that the Un- 
ion’s action was premeditated or in 
eny way hostile to the Bureau. The 


vote to kill the conference agreement 
came up during the Union meeting after 
the members of the Union were con- 
vinced there at Montreal that there 


was nothing further to be gained by a 
continuance 


of the said agreement. 
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There is no battle involved, this ex- 
ecutive said. Hach organization is now 
free to work along its own lines, and 
members of the Bureau have been in- 
vited to join the Union if they care 
to. It is probable that several compa- 
nies will. 

Harding Appoints Advisory Committee 

John C. Harding, the new president 
of the Western Union, on Monday of 
this week took steps to crystallize the 
sentiment expressed at Montreal by the 
twenty-five executives by appoimting 
most of them on a committee of twenty- 
five with instructions to investigate 
conditions in the large cities and to re- 
port recommendations for  improve- 
ments from time to time. This spec- 
ial advisory committee has within it 
the possibilities of becoming one of the 


biggest factors for progressive work 
that has been seen so far in fire in- 
surance circles. Following are the 


names of those constituting the commit- 
tee: 

John M. Thomas, Aetna. chairman; 
Geo. H. Bell, National of Hartford; 
Geo. W. Blossom, Fred S. James & Co.; 
H. T. Cartlidge, Liverpool & London & 
Globe; B. G. Chapman, Jr., American 


Central; W. A. Chapman, Fireman’s 
Fund; Hart Darlington, Norwich Un- 
ion; A. G. Dugan, Hartford Fire; F. P. 


Hamilton, Queen, 
Springfield; E. O. Henne, American; 
Nagle; C. W. Higley, Hanover; E. W. 
Law, Royal; W. L. Lerch, Great Amer- 
ican; Geo. M. Lovejoy, Phoenix of 
Hartford; F. D. Luee, Providence-- 
Washington; C. A. Ludlum, ‘Home; 
W. A. Maillot, Phoenix of London; 
Walter KE. Miller, Westchester; A. F. 
Powrie, Fire Association; Fred A. 
Rye, Commercial Union; Alfred Stin- 
son, Fidelity-Phenix; CC. FF.  Shall- 
cross, North British & Mercantile; C. R. 
Tuttle, Insurance Company of North 
America, and J. R. Wilbur, Continental. 


Harding & Lininger, 








H. H. Cumings has been added to the 
staff of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
at the business placing department at 
the New York office to handle burglary 
matters. 


Ohio Farmers Agents 
Meet in Pittsburgh 


SIXTY-FIVE IN ATTENDANCE 


President Hawley One of the Speakers; 
Western Pennsylvania Agents 
Form Organization 


Interest in the Ohio farmers agents 
state association is spreading rapidly 
throughout the eastern territory. This 
was indicated by the enthusiasm dis- 
played at the meeting of Western Penn- 
sylvania agents who met in Pittsburgh, 
September 25. 

Sixty-five agents, together with F. H. 
Hawley, J. W. Crooks, D. W. Crane, 
Jean C. Hiestand and H. V. Chapman, 
from the home office, and E. K. Schultz, 
general agent; Tom Anderson, agency 
superintendent, both of Philadelphia; 
and Edward Hodgden, of Pittsburgh, 
assembled in the Crystal Room of the 
William Penn Hotel. Here a dinner, 
arranged by Ed. Hodgden, was served. 
Following the dinner, R. L. Rodgers, of 
Erie, was chosen as temporary chair- 
man, and D. Homer Woozley, of Home- 
stead, temporary secretary. 

Mr. Hodgden expressed great pleas- 
ure at having so many of his local 
agents present. Mr. Schultz greeted 
the agents from his district and com- 
mented upon their ability in keeping 
the loss ratio for their district below 
40% last year. President Hawley spoke 
of his appreciation of the large attend- 
ance and of the value of these organiza- 
tions. 

J. W. Crooks, vice-president, was the 
next speaker and was warmly applaud- 
ed. 

The chief address of the afternoon 
was made by the Hon. A. I. Vorys, prom- 
inent attorney of Columbus, Ohio, and 
a director of the Ohio Farmers. He 
explained that the object of the meet- 
ing was to cement a closer relationship 
between company and agent, and em- 
phasized the need for good service. 

Following Mr. Vorys the chairman 
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stated that the Western Pennsylvania 
agents were anxious for an opportunity 
to form an organization such as other 
states had. Upon motion the chair- 
man was authorized to appoint a by- 
law and a nominating committee. The 
by-law committee recommended the 
adoption of by-laws similar to those 
adopted by the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Agents Association and, by ballot, they 
were adopted. The report of the nom- 
inating committee was accepted unan- 
imously with the following result: 
President, R. L. Rodgers, Erie; Secre- 
tery-Treasurer, D. Homer Woozley, 
Homestead; Vice-Presidents, John D. 
Taylor of State College, W. T. Shaffer 
of DuBois, Bruce D. Millar of Pitts- 
burgh, and John F. Barber of Titusville. 

Following Mr. Crooks’ invitation to 
select ten delegates to attend the an- 
nual meeting at LeRoy in January the 
elected officers and four other members 
were chosen. 

After an exhibition of new advertis- 
ing material and a brief discussion of 
several other matters, the meeting ad- 





NEWARK AGREEMENT 

(Continued from page 13) 
ment. It was his suggestion that the 
new special committee be composed 
exclusively of company executives. 

It was plainly evident at the meeting 
that all those present were strongly 
in favor of restricting commission com- 
petition and limiting the number of 
agents. Mr. Bailey, as presiding offi- 
cer, made a sincere appeal for the com- 


panies to stand together. “We must 
have character in our business,” he 
said, “which means sustained right- 


doing.” He deeply regrets the method 
by which certain companies buy busi- 
ness at any price. 





DEAL FALLS THROUGH 

Stockholders of the Virginia Fire & 
Marine have received notice from John 
M. Miller, Jr., Richmond banker, that 
sufficient stock has not been pledged 
to put through a deal by which the com- 
pany would be taken over by the Home 
and that inasmuch as the time limit for 
depositing stock with him had expired 
he was returning that which had been 
deposited in keeping with the terms of 
a proposal made August 23 to the stock- 
holders desiring the sale. . 





RESCINDS ACTION 

On October 2 the Richmond (Va.) 
common council rescinded the recent 
action of the City’s finance committee 
in subscribing to a service contract of 
the Insurers’ Guaranty Corporation, 
whereby that concern agreed to super- 
vise all city policies and to render legal 
and adjustment service in return for 
5% of premiums on policies carried by 
the city. This ig a victory for the 


WRITING FRAUD BOND 
The New York Indemnity is writing 
fraud bonds. 
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TO DRAFT NEW AUTO POLICY 


(Continued from page 1) 


meant by the various terms now in 
vogue for designating the forms of pro- 
tection granted under an automobile 
policy. For instance, one question 
which has come up time and again 
in the past and on which there has 
been no common decision is whether 
or not indemnity is provided the own- 
er of an automobile which, as a ferry 
boat bumps into the piles in the course 
of docking, is shunted by that impact 
off the front of the boat and into a wat- 


ery and often disastrous bath. The 
policy, literally taken, makes no pro 
vision for a case of this sort. It spec 
ifies the “sinking, stranding and col 
lision.” which technically, does not in- 
clude an instance of this sort and yet 
that owner, underwriters maintain, 
has a very real claim. The average 
man hardly relishes the idea of the 


usual bother and delay of pressing such 
a claim in a law court against the ferry 
boat company; he expects, at least, he 
wants this hazard to be covered by his 
policy and there is every possibility 
that it will be specifically included in 
the new policy which soon will be in 
the process of formulation. 


Again, the extent of cover granted 
under the collision feature of a policy 
is badly in need of more definite defin 
ition, it is said. In the past, claims 
have been paid under this form of cov 
er where the involved risks had tip 
ped over, or a stone or brick or some 
heavy obstacle had fallen and smashed 
its top or the hood or lights. or it had 
been damaged by the crashing of a 
garage elevator in which it was being 
conveyed to one of the upper floors. 


Are these hazards properly included 
under the collision feature of an auto 
mobile policy or should they be ex 


cluded? What provision should be 
made in these cases? It is expected 
that the new policy will clear up all 
questions and issues of this sort before 
they actually are called into question 
through a comprehensive statement of 
the precise limits of the various forms 
of cover, including property damage 
and theft, as well, about which manv 
unpleasant arguments have arisen in 
days gone by, it is understood. 


Modified Forms and Rates Granted 
Pacific Coast Conference 


A special committee from the Pacific 
Coast Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference, which, as previously reported 
in The Fastern Underwriter, had been 
in attendance at the joint meeting of 


the actuarial and forms committee of 
the Conference and the automobile 
committee of the National Bureau of 


Casmaltvy & Suretv Underwriters at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania earlier in the week, 
presented a strong plea at the meeting 
for permission to employ henceforth 
a special schedule of modified forms 
and rates in Pacific Coast territory to 
cope with certain undesirable circum 
stances which have grown up in the 
business there of late. The governing 
committee agreed with the principle 
involved and parts of the recommend 
ed schedule but suggested certain mod 
ifications which now are being made 
preparatory to final approval. Until 
the plan has been revamped to the sat 
isfaction of all concerned and is ready 
for introduction, however, officers of 
the Conference feel that a discussion 
of the details of this new schedule 
would be a bit premature. The com- 
mittee which apneared and presented 
the case of the Pacific Coast Automo- 
bile Underwriters Conference consisted 
of the following four San Francisco 
men: Assistant Secretary C. C. Wright 
of the Fireman’s Fund, William Deans 
of the Hanover, C. E. Allan of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, and Don 
E. Kessler of the Employers Fire. 
George W. Dornin, general agent of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine at San Fran- 
cisco, was also present at the meet- 


ing as a guest of the committee. 
Silver Lining To Four Wheel Brake3 
Cloud 

On the subject of four wheel brakes, 
the governing committee unanimously 
approved of the resolution passed by 
the actuarial and forms committee in 
co operation with the automobile com 
mittee of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters on the 
Wednesday preceding and reported in 
this paper last week. It will be 
remembered that the decree of the 
joint meeting in this connection was to 
the effect that four wheel brakes in 
the present stage of development wer 
not deserving of the rate credit which 
has been requested for their installa- 
tion and which, even now, is being al 
lowed by several non-conference com 
panies. It was unanimously agreed 
that they have not as yet been brough’‘ 
to the point of perfection where they 
may, with any degree of safety, be 
turned over to the public for general 
usage, The conflicting opinions of 
automotive engineers and the increas- 
ed number of automobile accidents due 
to the introduction of this mechanis™ 
formed the basis on which this deci- 
sion was founded. There is a silver lin- 
ing to every cloud, however, under- 
writers maintain. The introduction of 
four wheel brake cars on the Amer. 
ican market has produced at least one 
commendable result, they say. It has 
stimulated engineering investigations 
which eventually will greatly increase 
the effectiveness of brakes in general. 
As much thought now is being expend 
ed on perfecting better rear wheel and 


transmission brakes as on four wheel 
systems. In the past their interes: 
largely had been’ centered = around 
means for increasing the accelerating 
powers) of the ‘automobile. Now 
their thoughts have swung, like a 


pendulum, to increasing the decelerat 
ing powers so that they at least are 
as highly developed as those of accel 
eration. That a concerted move in this 
direction is a boon to the motoring 
public and, even more particularly, to 
insurance interest is self-evident as is 


also the fact that four wheel brakes 
justly deserve a large share of the 
credit for renewed interest in this 


Phase of highway safety work. 
Bumpers Henceforth To Be Labelled 
Individually 
Whereas, in the past a certain make 
of bumper was tested by the Under- 
writers Laboratories and passed on to 
the Conference with the recommenda- 
tion that it was deserving of a rate 
credit and the matter allowed to rest 
there, these bumpers henceforth will 
be individually tested at the factories 
and labelled before they will be allow 
ed on the public market and the list 
of premium discount candidates, oc 
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cording to the fourth of the important 
measures taken by the governing com- 
mittee last week. The reason for this 
action is readily apparent. Under the 
old system, it was a simple matter for 
the manufacturer of a bumper, once it 
had been approved by the Laborator- 
ies, to allow his product to deteriorate. 
Under the present regime, the use of 
defective or weak materials or careless- 
ness in construction will be precluded 
and every bumper will have to be up 
to the standard set by the Laboratories 
before it will be allowed to go out of 
the manufacturer’s hands and a credit 
allowed on the purchaser’s insurance. 

Three new companies were elected 
to membership in the Conference. 
They are the Atlantic Fire of Raleigh, 
N. C.; Philadelphia Fire & Marine and 
the East & West Insurance Company 
of New Haven, Conn. 


Kr, B. Kellam, Eastern manager for 
the Royal, and chairman of the govern- 
ing committee of the Conference, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 





AGAINST STATE FIRE FUND 

Insurance Commissioner Smith, of 
Wisconsin, has failed in his recommen- 
dations that all counties, cities, villages 
and school districts should carry their 
insurance in the State fire fund, for a 
committee of the board of education at 
Madison urges that insurance’ on 
schools be left with stock companies. 
In support of the request the school 
committee says that despite the saving 
in premiums that would result from in- 
surance with the State fund, the fund 
carries no re-insurance and is absolute- 
ly dependent on the state treasury for 
reimbursement for excess losses. More- 
over, the insurance commissioner has 
the right to value destroyed buildings 
with no appeal from his rulings. 
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AN EXPERT AD MAN’S VIEWS 


Insurance Companies Which Do Larg- 
est Amount of Business and Most 
Advertising Also Have Small- 
est Loss Ratios 





Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager of the North British & Mer. 
cantile, had this to say on the subject 
of whether advertising pays at the con- 
vention in Newark last week of the 
New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers: 

“The companies that do the largest 
business also do the greatest amount 
and greatest variety of advertising. 

“The companies which have stood 
still are those which have done practi- 
cally no advertising. 

“Moreover, the companies writing the 
largest amount of business and doing 
the largest amount of advertising show 
a smaller loss ratio than those compa- 
nies which do not use advertising as a 
business builder.” 





EAST & WEST AGENTS HERE 

The East & West Insurance Company 
of New Haven, has been licensed by 
the New York Insurance Department 
and has appointed the Irving Under- 
writing Company, 80 Maiden Lane, as 
agents for Manhattan and the Bronx, 
and John G. Hilliard, Ine., as agent 
for Brooklyn. 





Samuel A. Coykendall, Jr., recently 
manager of the insurance department 
of the Irving-Columbia Trust Company, 
has returned to the insurance firm of 
S. A. Coykendall & Co. 


Managing Director James Hamilton of 
the Yorkshire, who has been in America 
since early summer, sailed for London 


Tuesday. Mr. Hamilton, during the 
course of his stay, visited all of the 


more important offices and agents of 
his company, both in Canada and the 
United States. Starting with the 
former, he swung down along the Pac- 
ific coast and western points through 
the south and then up along the At- 
lantic seaboard to New York where he 
was royally entertained by his many 
friends. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Hamilton has been actively engaged 
in the insurance business for more than 
fifty-one years now, thirty of which he 
has spent in varying capacities with 
the Yorkshire. He has estimated, and 
more or less accurately, he says, that 
he has traveled more than 1,000,900 
miles in the interest of the company 
which now is the very meat of his ex- 
istence and the marrow of his bone. 
Mr. Hamilton, incidentally, is vice-presi- 
dent of the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and, as such, it 
will be remembered, was the guest of 
honor at a special luncheon accorded 
him by the Insurance Society of New 
York at the Drug & Chemical Club last 
week. 
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Afia Manager Tells 
Earthquake Horrors 


H. E. ESPING WRITES H. P. MOORE 





He Himself Injured and Three of Staff 
Killed as Building Collapsed; 
Records Saved 





Harry EK. Esping, Japan manager of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
written to Howard P. 
Moore, Manager at the home office in 
New York, giving graphic details of 
the earthquake in Yokohama on Sep- 
Mr. Esping was_ himself 
slightly injured and three members of 
the A. F. I. A. staff at Yokohama were 
killed the association’s building 
collapsed. However, due to heroic ef: 
forts by Mr. Esping and others the 
records of the association were restored 
to the safe after the first quakes and 
Later it was found 


ciation, has 


tember 1. 


when 


the safe locked. 
intact. 

Following is part of the letter sent by 
Mr. Esping to Mr. Moore: 

“By now you must have read the full 
accounts of the earthquake and the fire 
that followed, which the 
greater part of Yokohama and Tokio, 
which on September 1. I 
left Yokohama on Monday, September 
3 for Kobe and at that time the city wag 
still burning. 

“I wish to relate my experiences and 
those of some of the members of our 
staff. The first earthquake com- 
menced at about 11:57 A. M., at which 
time we busily engaged in 
clearing up our work for the week-end. 


destroyed 


occurred 


were all 


They continued and became more vio- 
As soon 
as we reached the street, the buildings 
commenced falling and darkness set 
in. We were pitched in all directions 
and when the atmosphere cleared off all 
that could be seen was demolished 
huildings in every direction. 
Esping Pinned in Wreckage 

“H. Oberlein and the writer were 
pinned in the wreckage alongside of 
one another. Fortunately we were able 
to promptly extricate ourselves. Along- 
side of us were two Japanese, who were 
killed by the falling masonry and sup: 
ports. While it is impossible for me 
to state definitely, I am of the opinion 
that they were two members of our 
staff, namely, T. Horikoshi and M. Soy- 
eda. One of them had his face crushed 
in and the other was pinned under the 
wreckage, facing downwards. They 
were both dead without a doubt. 

“A short distance away was our sen- 
lor office boy and Mr. Ichikawa and 
both were pinned down. The latter 
young man was bleeding from a num 
her of cuts on his head. After much 
difficulty, Mr. Oberlein, his brother 
Max, Mr. Arai and myself managed to 
get them free of the wreckage. Before 
we succeeded in doing so a fire broke 
out about five feet away from us. It 
Was very difficult for Mr. Oberlein and 
the writer to offer assistance as we 
both had been injured, not however, 
seriously. 

“Only one corner of our building col- 
lapsed. Considering that our building 
Was partially reconstructed some time 
hefore we rented our office, and the 
convulsions of the earth, it was mar- 
velous that it did not immediately col- 
lapse. It was completely gutted by 
fire afterward. Such brick buildings as 
the International and Chartered banks 
Immediately collapsed, and a number 
of the foreign people therein were 
killed. Next to our office stood the 
three-storied building occupied by 


lent and all of us ran outside. 


Messrs. Lane, Crawford, and that also 
collapsed. We had that building fall 
on us, and for those that escaped it 
was very fortunate indeed. 


“The writer led Messrs. H. and M. 
Oberlein and Arai back into our office. 
The front entrances, however, were 
blocked up with debris from the adjoin- 
ing buildings, and upon examination we 
also found the entrance into the office 
from the rear door was impossible. 
By shifting some of the debris in front 
of the main entrance we were able to 
get in. We put in as many of the im- 
portant records that our small safe 
would hold and some we carried away 
with us. 


“We then proceeded to assist Mr. 
Ichikawa and the senior office boy to 
the Bund, and from there we made our 


COULD Nor 


way to the reclaimed ground below the 
bluff. In the meantime fires broke out 
everywhere. As it was impossible for 
Mr. Ichikawa to proceed any further 
owing to his injuries we placed him in 
a safe place with the records we salved. 
We then dispersed to locate our fam- 
ilies. 

“Mrs. Esping was down on the pier 
to see some friends off who were sail- 
ing on board the Empress of Australia. 
The ship was scheduled to sail at noon 
and a number of foreign people that 
were there to say goodbye to their 
friends were still on the dock when the 
earthquake commenced. 

Home Destroyed 

“It was impossible for me to get to 
the dock owing to the fire that was 
sweeping over the Bund. I then made 
my way to the bluff by overcoming 


many difficulties to see whether my 
house was safe and I found that it, 
too, had collapsed and was burning. I 
returned to the reclaimed ground and 
about 5 P. M. I located a row boat into 
which I put four women and two chil- 
dren and proceeded to row down the 
canal in the direction of the pier. As 
I reached the sea inside of the break- 
water on the point just opposite where 
the Grand Hotel stood, I saw a number 
of foreigners; some of them were my 
friends. One of them, the general pas- 
senger agent of the Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Company shouted to me to 
please stop and pick him up. His wife 
was seriously injured and he wanted to 
get to the Empress of Australia, in 
order to tell them to put off a life boat 
to come to her assistance. 

“Although the row boat was already 
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taxed to its capacity, I stopped and 
picked him up and we then proceeded 
on our way. As the sea was very 
rough we decided to make for one of 
our friend’s motor launches. Luckily, 
we made it and got the women and 
children aboard. Our only chance of 
reaching the Empress of Australia was 
to get the engine started, and after 
working over it for a considerable time, 
we succeeded in doing so. I had never 
run a motor launch before but I 
brought it up safely alongside the Em- 
press of Australia. I inquired whether 
Mrs. Esping was on board. I was in- 
formed that she was safe and sound. | 
then ran the launch to the reclaimed 
ground and picked up some of the for- 
eigners. 


“Two of these trips were made when 
the propeller broke. The harbor was 
full of debris and the operating of a 
motor launch was very difficult. As I 
had tied the row boat at the stern of 
the launch I rowed back to the Empress 
of Australia. The pier against which 
the Empress of Australia was moored 
practically all crumpled and_ disap- 
peared and the people thereon were 
forced into the water. The Australia 
could not move away from the pier as 
curing the earthquakes the chains of 
the anchors of a ship moored at her 
stern for some reason got afoul of the 
Australia’s propellers. 


Many Saved on Vessel 


“Mrs. Esping tried to reach the shore, 
but finding that impossible made her 
way back to the Australia. A line was 
thrown down to her and she was pulled 
up along the side of the ship on to the 
deck. She was slightly injured, and 
from the exposure she is now suffering 
from a severe cold. If it had not been 
for the Empress of Australia being in 
port many foreigners would have lost 
their lives. Before I got on board it 
was 8 P. M. I had returned in the 
meantime to the place where we left 
Mr. Ichikawa, but he was gone. The 
records also were not there. I met C. 
Oberlein, our Yokohama agent, on 
board. He was not injured, but he was 
suffering from pain in the eyes caused 
by dust and fire. This troubled nearly 
every foreigner that came on board. 


“Messrs. H. and M. Oberlein returned 
to their house at Homoku in search of 
their mother. Their house had not col- 
lapsed, and they remained therein two 
days, when they were forced to leave, 
owing to the looters. They, happily, 
were brought on board one of the ships 
in the harbor. The entire family are 
row in Kobe. 


“Mr. Arai, who left us to search for 
his family, has not been heard from as 


yet. Mr. Namazuye and the balance of 
the staff escaped the earthquake, but 
up to the time of writing I have not 


heard from any of them. 


“Those of us who were on board of 
the Empress of Australia had a nar- 
row escape the following day. The ship 
was temporarily disabled by the anchor 
chains of the other ship fouling her 
propellers, and we were chased all day 
around the harbor by a huge oil fire. It 
was only by the strenuous and heroic 
eftorts of the crew that we were saved. 

“We arrived at Kobe on September 4, 
and the only worldly possessions we 
had were the clothes we had on, which 
were dirty and torn. People in Kobe 
were very kind, indeed, to the refugees. 
They gave out clothes and assisted in 
many other ways. The thought of 
knowing that we have lost all our pos- 
sessions is a very disconcerting one.” 





1923 ELECTRIC CODES OUT 

The 1923 edition of the “National 
Electric Codes,” which annually is pre- 
pared and published by the electrical 
committee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association of which Dana 
Pierce, vice-president of the Under- 
writers Laboratories, is chairman, last 
week was sent out by the circulation 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 
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National Board Executive Committee 
Endorses Work of Conference Com- 
mittee at Minneapolis 





After listening to the recommenda- 
tions of its conference committee, the 
executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters meeting 
here last Thursday approved the plan 
to have uniform rating standards 
throughout the country and voted to 
co-operate with the insurance commis- 
sioners in every way possible to secure 
the removal of obstacles that now 
block successful accomplishment of the 
idea. Attendance was large on account 
of the importance of the business un- 


der consideration. Wilfred Kurth, vice- 
president of the Home, and chairman 
of the executive committee. presided. 


Mr. Kurth is also chairman of the spec- 
ial committee of five appointed to con- 
fer with the commissioners about se 
curing uniform rating standards and 
clauses. Others on the special com- 
mittee with him are: George B. Bulk- 
ley, Ralph B. Ives, George H. Bell and 
F. W. Koeckert. 

In calling for the appointment of 
a permanent rating and forms commit- 
tee, the committee also submitted a 
detailed report of its work with the 
commissioners. The report follows: 

Text of Report 

“During August this committee m>t 
informally and discussed general sub 
ject matters that had been before the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at previous meetings, and, 
more particularly, the question of a 
national rating organization. proposed 


at St. Louis and considered by the an- 
nual meeting in Swampscott in 1922. 
conferred with 


It also Commissioner 


culties surrounding the application of 
uniform rates, commissions and forms. 

“Your committee was unanimously 
of the opinion that a written statement 
should be presented to the fire insur- 
ance committee of the commissioners’ 
convention, setting forth our position 
and embodying suggestions for accept- 
ance by the insurance commissioners 
if the purposes which they have had 
in mind are to be developed, in whole 
or in part. 

“Your committee azcordingly visit- 
ed Minneapolis on August 20, and at a 
conference with the commissioners’ 
committee on fire insurance held prior 
to the opening of the convention, pre- 
sented a written proposal representing 
the unanimous view of your committee 
and duly signed by each member there- 
of. You, and doubtless every member 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, are aware of the pronounced 
dissatisfaction which the insurance 
commissioners feel because of the al- 
leged failure of the fire insurance in- 
terests to comply with suggestions 
which they have made, and more par- 
ticularly that with respect to a central 
rating organization, proposed at the 
Swampscott meeting. 

“In view of the wide publicity given 
to the subject, you are doubtless fully 
informed of the position taken by your 
committee, and of the action of the 
convention. Copy of our proposal is 
attached hereto for the record. Briefly, 
it covered the following points: 

Proposals of National Board 

“1. Acknowledgment of the advan- 
tages and economy of a uniform rat- 
ing standard (as distinguished from uni- 
form rates) and uniform forms and 
clauses throughout the United States. 

“2. That to put these into effect 








——— 
there are a number of obstacles to be 
removed in the way of State laws, Such 


as diversity in the standard fire po. 
icy requirements; valued policy laws: 
anti-coinsurance laws;  anti- compact 


laws and State-made rates. 

“Your committee sought the support 
of the convention in removing  thege 
obstacles, first by the adoption of the 
several resolutions it submitted, anq 
thereafter, through co-operation with 
the national board in securing the re- 
peal of these various laws substituting 
therefor legal permission to co- operate 
in anti-discriminatory rate making, 

“In consideration of such favorable 
action on the part of the commission. 
ers, your committee agreed to recom. 
mend that the national board estab. 
lish a standing committee composed of 
eleven members, to include one repre. 
sentative of each of the major section. 
al organizations, to be known as the 
committee on standard rating sched- 
ules and forms; and by request of the 
insurance commissioners’ (convention, 
a representative of their body  ghall 
be invited to attend the meetings of 
this committee, with the privilege of 
the floor. The purpose of such stand: 
ing committee shall be to further the 
adoption and application of a uniform 
rating schedule and uniform forms 
and clauses throughout the United 
States, as rapidly as legal restrictions 
are removed. 

“Your committee expended a very 
considerable amount of time in Minne- 
apolis in debate upon the various mat: 
ters under consideration, which in 
volved, among others, the presentation 
of suggestions on the part of the com- 
missioners, to which your committee 
could not give its concurrence, as a 
result of which certain resolutions pro- 


posed by the commissioners’ commit: 
tee were withdrawn. As an_ instance 
we cite the following resolution: 
One Resolution Withdrawn 
“Resolved, That the convention rec- 
ommends legislation in each State 


which will permit the insurance com- 
missioner to pass on. the adequacy 
and reasonableness of the general bas- 
ic schedules and of rates. 

“Your committee would not, of 
course, indicate approval of such a 
principle and so advised the commis: 
sioners’ committee, as a_ result of 
which the proposed resolution was 
withdrawn. 

“The commissioners’ committee there- 
after reported to the convention ag 4 
whole, which duly adopted the com: 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Scandinavians Will 
Have to Follow Rules 


oR RUN RISK OF ISOLATION 





Dr. Sohr, of International Maritime 
Committee, Thinks All Nations 
Must Agree on B. of L. 





Dr. Frederic Sohr, general secretary 
of the International Maritime Commit- 
toe, Which met recently in Gothenburg 
to pass on the Scandinavian hostility 
to certain features of the Hague Rules, 
on his return to Antwerp was_ inter- 
viewed by a correspondent of the 
“Scandinavian Weekly” with regard to 
hig attitude toward the Scandinavian 
position. 

“fam under the impression that af- 
ior the meeting we have had at Goth- 
enburg the Scandinavian delegates will 
no doubt realize,” Dr. Sohr said, ‘that, 
even if their countries stood aloof and 
refused to have anything to do with 
the international convention they 
would sooner or later be compelled to 
fall into line with other countries. In- 
deed, if I remember rightly, it was 
stated by Minister Louis Franck, who 
presided over the meeting, that the 
first consequence of the International 
Convention which without the slightest 
doubt would be signed at a very early 
will 


date, be, that the various coun- 
tries, signatories to the Convention, 
will alter their own national laws so 


as to put them in accordance with the 
Convention. : 
‘There is a great danger for the 
Scandinavian shipowners and they run 
the risk that their bills of lading, al- 
though issued in Scandinavian ports 
and in conformity with their own laws, 
will not be respected by the foreign 
courts. Ag a matter of fact this is now 
the position in the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand and Mor- 
oceco, and it must be added that in 
other countries, like France and Italy, 
the courts have a decided tendency to 
consider as null and void all clauses 
in the bills of lading which exonerate 
shipowners from commercial negligen- 
cies, that is to say negligence in the 


stowage, care, handling and delivery 
of the cargo. Supposing now that the 
Scandinavian countries definitely re- 


fuse to sign the International Conven- 
tion, what would be the result? 

“No doubt the Seandinavian  ship- 
owners will put into their bills of lad- 
ing whatever clauses they like, and 
these will be respected for the trans- 
ports within the boundaries of the 
Scandinavian countries. For the rest 
of the world they will, as explained 
above, sooner or later feel the effect 
of the Convention by the explication of 
national laws, and it must be empha- 
sized that they will not enjoy the ad- 
vantages conferred by the Convention. 
These advantages are too frequently 
overlooked, but certainly the Scandina- 
Vian shipowners ought not to underrate 
their position under the new rules as 
regards sea-worthiness and deviation 
{Wo very sore points at present in 
litigation before the American and Brit- 
ish courts. Another difficulty would 
be the eventual objection of the banks 
fo such bills of lading, which would 
hot be in conformity with the new 
rules. 

“It is quite realized that the 
dinavian shipping trade is a 
trade, and that the shippers 
eral rule have no serious 
against bills of lading issued under 
Standard charter - parties. Perhaps 
some formula could be found by which 
the Scandinavian Governments could 
Make a reserve to the effect that the 
International Convention would not be 
applicable to their tramp trade. In 
ny opinion, however, sich a reserve 
Would only be of a temporary nature.” 


Scan- 
tramp 
as a gen- 
objection 





Difficulties That 
P. P. I. Covers Ineur 


FAIL WHEN BROUGHT IN COURT 


Banks, English Lawyer, Describes Legal 
Aspects of These Policies; Cannot 
Be Basis of Action 


Legal aspects of marine insurance, 
with special reference to the status of 
Ir. P. I. policies, were discussed recent- 
ly by Walter Banks, barrister-at-law of 
the Inner Temple at London, in a lee- 
ture delivered in England. Mr. Banks’ 
remarks on P. P. I. policies are publish- 
ed here because of the interest shown 
in them recently in this country and 
abroad. He shows, for example, that 
the practice of pinning the policy proof 
of interest clause on to a marine con- 
tract, so it can be conveniently remov- 
ed if there is court litigation, has not 
fooled judges and such policies have 
been declared null and void. 
Mr. Banks’ remarks in part follow: 
By the Marine Insurance Act, 1906, 
Section 4, every contract of marine in- 
surance by way of gaming or wagering 
is void and it is deemed to be a gaming 
or wagering contract where the policy 
is made “interest or no interest” or 
“without further proof of interest than 
the policy itself” or “without benefit of 
salvage to the insurer.” 
Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Act marine policies without an insur- 
able interest to support them have con- 
tinued to be executed. They are known 
as “honor” policies or “P. P. I.” poli- 
cies. In these policies it is stipulated 
that the policy itself shall be deemed 
sufficient proof of interest, and the pay- 
ment of the insurance money depends 
on the “honor” of the underwriters. 
The use of the “P. P. I.” clause has 
brought about a conflict between the 
statute law and the practice of busi- 
ress men which is unfortunate, be- 
cause, while, on the one hand, there are 
cases where there is a real loss, but it 
is difficult to prove its exact amount, 
and it is convenient in a business sense 
to have it assessed before hand, on the 
other hand, there is no doubt that cases 
ol deliberate attempts to get insurance 
money where there is no insurable in- 
terest and cases of over-valuation «+n 
the chance of a loss, are all rendered 
possible by the continued insertion of 
a “P. P. I.” clause. 
Apart from the fact 
facilitates fraud a 


that the clause 
practice has arisen 
with regard to it, which, in several 
eases which have been before the 
courts in recent years, has placed the 
judges in considerable difficulty. It is 
the duty of a judge who knows that a 
policy has the “P. P. 1.” clause on it, 
to treat the contract as null and void 
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under the Act, and attempts are made 
to deceive the court by tearing off the 
clause which the parties have pinned 
or pasted on the policy in the hope that 
the court will not know that there is 
such a clause and will give effect to 
the policy. 

The court may not know, but having 
had considerable commercial experi- 
ence when it sees two pinholes in the 
margin of the policy or that a piece of 
paper has been torn off, the court sus- 
pects that they are being asked to en- 
force a null and void contract. That 
is the practice, and business men who 
carry on business in that way must not 
complain if the courts obey the statute 
rather than the commercial practice. 
Where the policy has a slip containing 
the “P. P. I.” clause attached to the 
policy either by means of paste or a 
pin, the slip is part of the policy, and 
the court must give full effect to the 
nullity and invalidity which the statute 
declares. 

The statutory enactment is merely 
the result of transactions of the kind 
being against public policy and the 
courts will not consider as the basis 
of a legal obligation any set of relations 
which Parliament has declared to be 
null and void. This was a winning 
point for a firm of insurance brokers 
who were sued for damages for alleged 
negligence and breach of duty as the 
plaintiff’s brokers in procuring a policy 
of insurance, for the Court of Avpeal 
held that as the “P. P. I.” policy which 
the defendants were employed to ob- 
tuin was void, the plaintiffs were not 
entitled to recover damages for breach 
of duty to obtain such a policy. 





BOTHNIA GOES UNDER 


The Bothnia Re-Insurance Company, 
of Helsingfors, Finland, has suspended 
the payment of claims. Liabilities: are 
stated to be about six million finmarks, 
and assets between two and two and a 
one-half million finmarks. Creditors 
are principally foreign insurance com- 
panies. 





The Brown-Smith Realty Corpora- 
tion, New York City, will do a realty 
and insurance business. It has a cap- 
ital of $10,000. The directors are A. R. 
Ames, I. I. Sternberg and _ Lorraine 
Fields, all of New York. 
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Marine Courses Of 
Insurance Institute 


FOR FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
Theory and Practice of Marine Under- 
writing Given; Lectures Go Into 

Details Carefully 
The Insurance Institute of America 
has prepared its syllabus for the mar- 
ine insurance courses to be delivered 
this year. There will be courses giv- 
en covering three years of study. Fol- 
lowing is the outline of the subjects 
to be taken by first and second year 
students: 

First Year—Theory 
1. Historical. 
2. Present Day Insurance 


} in Lon- 
don. 


Lloyds—Com panies. 

3. Present Day Insurance in New 
York. 

4. The Function of the _ Broker. 
How risks are placed. 

5. The Function of the Company 
Agencies. 

6. Principles of Marine Insurance. 
What is marine insurance? General 
discussion. Construction of policies. 
Modern development into transporta- 
tion insurance. 

7. The Assured. What is and who 
has an insurable interest? Payee of 
loss (assignability of policies). Whom 
it may concern. Interest of third 


parties, bankers, ete. 
special policies. 


Certificates and 


8. Valuation. Premium and return 
premiums. Market values, sold and un- 
sold shipments. Foreign currencies, 
fluctuations, how cared for. English 
and American premium rates. Hull 
valuations, freight valuations. 

9. Subject matter of insurance. 


Cargo, hull, freight, duty, ete. 

10. The Conveyance. Type of ves- 
sel, etc. Railroad cars, motor trucks, 
aeroplanes. Termini—Deviation Jare- 
house to warehouse. Deviation clause. 
Point of attachment -~interior, port, 
waterborne. ‘Hull cargo freight 

duty-——point of itermination. Safely 
landed. Craft risk. Interior destina- 
tion. 

11. Perils clause. Waterborne risks. 

12. Perils Clause. Shore risks, fire, 
collision, derailment, floods, collapse of 
docks, fresh water, sprinklers. 

13. Average Clauses. Meaning of 
average—cargoes—hull F. P. A. E, C. 

‘FF. P. A. A. C. franchise—series—de- 
ductible average clauses. 


14. Minimum Franchise Clauses and 
other average clauses. 

15. Sue and Labor Clause. Dupli- 
cate Insurance. Special charges—sub- 
rogation, 

16. Abandonment. When permitted 


and how made? Memorandum clause— 


leakage—breakage., etc. 
17. Implied Warranties, Seaworth- 
iness, legal conduct, prompt attach- 


ment. No deviation. 
ranties and stipulation. 

18. Representations, 
tions and Concealments. 

19. Accounting Theory. 

20. Accounting Theory. 

Second Year—Pract'ce 

1. Foreign Trade. 

2. Ship and Shipbuilding. Classi- 
fication societies—Their function. 


Expressed war- 


Misrepresenta- 
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3. Stevedoring. 
4. Documents in commercial trans 


actions. Carriers’ Liability — Harter 
Act--Hague Rules. 
5. Cargo Underwriting. Full, Par 


tial, Deck, Under-deck, Types of Car- 
go, Susceptibility to damage. 

6. Cargo 
ance and 
7. Cargo 
and Average 


Underwriting. 
Routes, 


Convey- 


Underwriting. 
Conditions 
8. Cargo Underwriting. 
ine Risks. 

9. Cargo Underwriting. Carriers’ 
Liability Ins. and Legal Liability Risks. 

10. Cargo Underwriting. General 
Cargoes—Specific Discussion. 

11. Cargo Underwriting. Cotton In- 
surance, 


Valuations 
All risks. 


Inland Mar 


12. Hull Insurance. General Discus+ 


sion—-syndicates, ete. 

13. Hull Insurance. Trading War- 
ranties. 

14. Hull Insurance. Average, Thirds 
Off—Collision—P. & I. Cancellation. 


15. Hull Insurance. 

Ocean—Lake, 

16. Hull Insurance. Inland Marine. 

17. Freight and Duty Insurance and 
Special Hazards. 

18. War and 
surance. 

19. Rei.surance. 


20. Accounting 
Statements. 
(To be concluded) 


Special Forms 


Strikes and Riots In- 


Practice, Annual 





SAVE 20,000 BAGS OF COFFEE 





That Much Removed Last Week From 
Stranded “Pelotas’; Vessel 
Can Be Floated 





Albert R. Lee, who went to Vera Cruz 
two weeks ago to look after the marine 
underwriters’ interests in the million 
dollar coffee cargo of the steamer “Pe- 
lotas,” reports that salvage operations 
ure progressing with a fair degree of 
satisfaction, and that it will be possi- 
ble, in all probability, to float the ves- 
sel after the water in the holds has 
been pumped out. The vessel is now 
stranded on dangerous rocks on the 
Mexican coast near Vera Cruz. 

A report from there received late 
last week stated that 20,000 bags of 
coffee had been salvaged, most of them 
in sound condition. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment at first superintended the sal- 
vage operations but surrendered the 
task to workers employed by the vessel 
and cargo owners. Hundreds of bags 
of coffee have been virtually rendered 
worthless commercially because of sea 
water damage and the claims upon un- 
derwriters will in all likelihood be 
lurge. In addition quite a number of 
bags have been damaged as a conse- 
quence of leaky lighters and ware- 
houses, rain having penetrated through 
the roofs of the latter. There is seven- 
teen feet of water in every hold of the 
“Pelotas,” according to information 
from Vera Cruz. 





Oo. J. DUFOR RESIGNS 

O. J. Dufor, manager of the loss de- 
partment of the American Merchant 
Marine, resigned September 30. He 
had been handling the company’s 
claim affairs during the period of liqui- 
dation, and it is now assumed that the 
policyholders and other creditors have 
been satisfied and the company’s af- 
fairs settled. 





JAPAN SURVEYORS UNITE 
In order to pool information and to 
facilitate the investigations of marine 
insurance losses at Yokohama, survey- 
ors there and at Kobe have united 
temporarily into the Kobe and Yoko- 
hama Marine Insurance Committee. 


Underwriters here are still without in- 
formation regarding the extent of their 
losses, but are eagerly awaiting the 
news that is expected within a fort- 
night. 


Annual Meeting Of 
American Institute 


L. F. BURKE MADE PRESIDENT 





Resolution Adopted in Appreciation of 
Services of William H. McGee, 
Former President 





The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters held its twenty-fifth annual 
meeting on Monday at 56 Beaver street. 
President William H. McGee presided 
and twenty-five or thirty companies 
were represented. Reports of officers 
and committees for the year were re- 
ceived and the election was held. It 
resulted as follows: 

President—-Louis F. Burke, Home; 
vice-president, Douglas F. Cox, Apple- 
ton & Cox; secretary-treasurer, Charles 
R. Page, Fireman’s Fund; assistant- 
secretary, Ernest G. Driver; directors, 
Louis F. Burke; Frank H. Cauty, 
Thames & Mersey; Hendon Chubb, of 
Chubb & Son; Douglas F. Cox; C. R. 
Ebert, Automobile; William R. Hedge, 
Koston; S. D. McComb, of S. D. Me- 
Comb & Co.; William H. McGee; G. C. 
Owens, Globe & Rutgers; Charles R. 
Page; Walter Woods Parsons, Atlantic 


Mutual; W. J. Roberts, Standard Mar- 
ine; Benjamin Rush, Insurance Com- 


pany of North America; W. L. H. Simp- 
son, British & Foreign; H. W. Beebe, 
of Carpinter & Baker. All except Mr. 
Beebe were re-elections. 

The president appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Legislation—Douglas F. Cox, W. L. H. 
Simpson, Hendon Chubb. 

Admissions—S. D. McComb, F. H. 
Cauty, Walter Wood Parsons. 

Forms and Clauses—William H. Mc- 
Gee, H. H. Reed, of Platt & Fuller; 
W. J. Roberts. 

The following resolution was adopted 
in appreciation of the services of Wil- 
liam H. McGee to the institute: 

“Whereas, Mr. William H. McGee has 
heen a director of the American Insti- 


tute of Marine Underwriters for twenty- 
five years, being one of the original di- 
rectors since its organization in 1898, 
was its secretary and treasurer from 
1902 to 1919, vice-president from 1919 
to 1921 and president from 1921 to 1923, 
and 

“Whereas, His genial personality, 
deep interest in underwriting problems 
and helpful activities in all matters re- 
lating to the business of marine insur- 
ance have endeared him to his friends 
and associates during his long connec- 
tion with the institute, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That at this, the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting, the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters desires 
to express its appreciation of his un- 
usual and efficient service and its sin- 
cere desire that it may long continue 
to enjoy his interest and cooperation 
ir its activities, and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be 
spread on the minutes and a copy there- 
of be sent to Mr. McGee by the secre- 
tary.” 





LONDON BROKERS MERGE 





Morgan, Lyons & Co. aand C. E. Heath 
& Co., Ltd., To Combine Un- 
der Latter’s Name 

Effective January 1, 1924, the London 
insurance brokerage firms of Morgan, 
Lyons & Co. and C. KE. Heath & Co., 
l.td., will be merged under the name 
of the latter. Henry E. Lyons, the sole 
member of Morgan, Lyons & Co., will 
become a director of C. E. Heath & Co., 
Ltd. Mr. Lyons arrived in New York 
last Saturday and has authorized the 
foregoing announcement. 

C. EK. Heath & Co., Ltd., not only do 
a world-wide insurance brokerage busi- 
ness, and are probably the largest non- 
marine brokerage house in London, but 
they are also one of the most powerful 
factors at Lloyds, where they are at- 
torney for one group of marine under- 
writers, seven groups of non-marine un- 
derwriters and one group of employers’ 
liability underwriters. 





TRIBUTE TO W. G. WILLCOo x —— 





Board of Directors Passes Resolyti 
Eulogizing Services of Late Pres. 





—— 
dent of Firm 
red P 
At a special meeting late last we ’ 
of the board of directors of Wille 
Peck & Hughes, a fitting tribute , 
paid to the memory of the late WijqgQRM SO 
(;. Willcox through the passage 
resolutions stating the love of the ofiq] Be Ge 
for their former leader. Following Casualt 


the text of the resolutions adopted: 



















“Resolved, That in the death of —_ 
president and fellow director, Willd 
G Willcox, we have sustained an jg. Two Of 
parable loss. Mr. Willcox was one fen in the 
the founders of our corporation in 14 pate and Fr 
“He had long been looked upon as 4) hip 
outstanding figure among marine ing attners 


ance brokers, and enjoyed the cy 
dence and esteem of his clients, unddponeral asé 
writers and competitors. suret¥ line 
“He was, up to the time of his illneg.. h Car 
indefatigable in his efforts for the gogh™" “* 
of the corporation. Commercia 
“He was generous, kindly and sy}jeadquart 
pathetic, but withal, firm in his adhe Mr. Sout 
ence to the principles and ethics @ 1.4 N. 
business life. puishe 
“He was able in spite of his respongwho died : 
bilities in connection with the affaifyad many 
of the corporation, to devote much d oth in bu 
his time, thought and physical enem§ oo time 
to a multitude of philanthropies aifiiona Ass 
benefactions, which will long endure}. Thom 
a monument to his memory. vas prom 
“Mr. Willcox, notwithstanding his ¢ fon’s con 
tainments, his record and his abiliyf’ yp, Ab 
was of singularly modest dispositia§),ciness 
and endeared himself to his associata young ma 
and to the insurance fraternity in ge! siudent 


eral. . ; firm shov 
We mourn his loss, we will cherii} y, goutt 


gate & At 





London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 





Safeguard Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK 


Western Department 
Chicago, Ills. 


Pacific Department 
San Francisco, Cal. 








his memory; and our deepest sympathy tends Ov 
is tendered to his family at this tim] — 
ot their bereavement. 
“Resolved, That this resolution be ir MA’ 
scribed upon the minutes of the boar 
of directors of this corporation, ané Robert S 
that they be engrossed and _ presente glary 
to the family.” time 
STANDARD RATING Maxwe 
(Continued from page 28) — : 
mittee’s report, and separately adopt! my, 
the several resolutions presented lifang muc 
your committee, with only mitt} dont an 
changes. Mr. Ma: 
“Whatever may be the ultimate rf sinco its 
sults of the action taken at Mint presiden 
apolis, your committee is strongly «f partmen 
the opinion that this opportunity {0} discharge 
remedial legislation through the (to his 
operative efforts of the commissioner with the 
and the companies should not be ove'— success 
looked. Certainly a more favorable off under h 
portunity could not be expected. Youf will con 
committee therefore offers the follovp swing t 
ing recommendations: high ac 
“That this executive committee auth} work at 
orize the president to appoint forthwitif has a 
a special committee on standard rating lence | 
schedules and forms, to be composed ¢ the Na 
eleven members, including therein on meetin 
representative from each of the follow} Which 
ing sectional organizations; The Boarlg Robe 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacifit fe 
the Union, Western Insurance Bureal a & 
South-Eastern Underwriters’ Associ rod 
tion, Eastern Union—this special cot pry 
mittee to become a standing committ* Prior 
of the national board at its next annua Mr. § 
meeting merging the present commit Natior 
tee on clauses and forms therewith Fidelit 
“The object of this committee shal} i.7 
be to promote the universal use of 4 tive a 
standard rating schedule throughot! the p 
the United States, and the use of ut! 
form forms and clauses in connectl0? 8 
therewith, and to co-operate in ever! T 
ethical way with the National Conver ae 
tion of Insurance ,Commissioners anti) 
securing the repeal of all legislative & panie 
actments which presently prohibit the tative 
accomplishment of the desired resull§}) 0”, 
availing itself of such co-operatia ae 
as may be necessary on the part of 
the other standing committees of tl] 
national board.” tion | 
in EB 
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Lox — 
~ CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS Automobile All Liability Lines 
Pres, ' Workmen’s Compensation 
Fred P. Abbott Links C. H. Holland’s Career, 
“t™i Up With Southgate His Personality And 
bute wf An Interview With Him 


> WiigpoRM SOUTHGATE & ABBOTT 
SSage 
the offi] Be General Agents of Commercial 





lowing’ Casualty in North Carolina; 
“td Headquarters in Durham 





aa ‘two of the best known insurance 
S$ Onefpen in the country, Thomas F. South- 
1 in 14) te and Fred P. Abbott, have formed a 
ne feedfartnership under the name of South- 
he cordate & Abbott for the conduct of a 
S, Unddponeral agency writing all casualty and 
| surety lines, embracing the State of 
the iNorth Carolina, and representing the 
" irommercial Casualty of Newark. 
ind syfHeadquarters are in Durham, N. C. 

is adhef fr, Southgate is a son of a distin- 
ties guished North Carolina insurance man 
respon(gwho died a few years ago after having 
@ affaifhad many honors heaped upon him, 
much ¢ poth in business and in public life. At, 
l enemf ne time he was president of the Na- 
1€S aif ional Association of Insurance Agents, 
ndure and Thomas F. Southgate until recently 
yas prominent, too, in that organiza- 
tion’s conventions. 

Mr. Abbott was in the local agency 
positia— iness in Massachusetts, and is a 
sSociate young man of marked ability. He is a 
1M Bet indent of the business, and the new 
frm should be unusually successful. 
Mr. Southgate’s personal popularity ex- 
tends over a wide area. 
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MAYER SUCCEEDS KENNY 





Robert Swanson Made Manager of Bur- 
glary Department Following Un- 
timely Death of John A. Kenny 





Maxwell H. Mayer last week was 
) chosen to take over the reins of exec- 
itive management at the Kenny 
Agency, Inc., following the untimely 
and much mourned death of its presi- 
dent and organizer, John A. Kenny. 
Mr. Mayer has been with (the firm 
since its incorporation in 1919 as vice 
president in charge of its burglary de- 
partment and is admirably equipped to 
discharge the duties which now fall 
to his lot. Being thoroughly imbued 
with the policy and ideals on which its 
success has been builded, the agency 
under his active management no doubt 
will continue on its progressive upward 
swing to its predetermined pinnacle of 
high achievement. In addition to his 
work at the Kenny Agency, Mr. Mayer 
has a background of six years exper- 
lence in the burglary department of 
the National Surety to draw from in 
meeting the various problems’ with 
which he now finds himself confronted. 
Robert Swanson, who during the 
past few years has been assisting Mr. 
Mayer in the management of the burg 
lary department, now has assumed full 
charge of the underwriting in that de- 
partment of the agency’s business. 
Prior to joining the Kenny Agency, 
Mr. Swanson was associated with the 
National Surety and the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty in various capaci- 
ties. No other changes in the execu- 
tive array of the firm will be made at 
the present time. 
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BOSTON INSURANCE BLD’G 
The new Insurance Building in Bos- 
ton will not be ready for occupancy 
until March 1 of next year. All com- 
Panies and agencies that signed ten- 
tative agreements to move in Septem- 
ber 1 have been asked to consent to 
the change to March 1. 





The Merchants Acceptance Corpora- 
tion has started an insurance business 
in Elmira, N. Y., with $100,000 capital. 





IS ONE OF THE BIG FIGURES 





President of Independence Indemnity 
Has Had a Long, Interesting And 
Successful Experience 


Ever since Charles H. Holland re- 
signed as the president of one insurance 
company to become president of an- 
other which had not even started there 
have been all sorts of stories floating 


about the insurance community as to 
how and why the incident happened. 

Some of these tales have been very 
much embroidered and all of them have 
been tinged with human touches. One 
of the most striking of the narratives 
had a dash of the melodramatic and 
was to the effect that Mr. Holland, 
called to Philadelphia by an urgent 
telephone message sent by warm per- 
sonal and business friends, was _ pre- 
sented with a bank passbook, with this 
statement: “A new company is to be 
formed if you will consent to be its 
president and to show that we mean 
business here’s a little book from the 
bank. Kindly take a look inside of it.” 
Then, according to the chroniclers, Mr. 
Holland turned over the leaves and was 
amazed to find $3,000,000 deposited to 
his account. 

What Really Happened 

Certainly, no more dramatic incident 
could happen in the insurance business, 
but the real facts are not so far awry. 
This is what really happened: 

Mr. Holland was in California last 
September for the Royal Indemnity, of 
which he was president, and one day 
in San Francisco he received a long dis- 
tance telephone call from New York, 
the man at the other end of the wire 
being one of his friends. The message 
was that during Mr. Holland’s absence 
three or four personal friends had de- 
cided to organize a casualty company 
which would be larger than any other 
at the time of starting. In other words, 
that it should have $1,000,000 capital 
and $2,000,000 surplus. But it had been 
decided not to go ahead with the project 
unless Mr. Holland would accept the 
presidency under a long term agree- 
ment. The entire issue had been under- 
written with this understanding. But 
more than that, Mr. Holland was offered 
the opportunity of becoming a stock- 
holder to any extent he liked and the 
statement was also made over the 
*phone that if any of his friends desired 
to become stockholders the opportunity 
was open to them. The last part of the 
message was that Mr. Holland should 
come East immediately if he could pos- 
sibly do so. 

Mr. Holland’s ties with the Royal In- 
demnity were unusually close. His en- 
tire insurance training had been with 
that company or with the company 
which it took over and his position as 
president of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany was an enviable one and one of 
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ciated the remarkable confidence of his 
friends and the wonderful compliment 
of being offered the presidency of a new 
company of $3,000,000 which could not 
be put into operation unless he took the 
helm, it is doubtful if he would have 
accepted the proposition had it not been 
for the proviso that he could become 
as large a stockholder in the new ven- 
ture as he desired. Such an oppor- 
tunity, of course, would make any ambi- 
tious man who had confidence in his 
ability and who had such a wide circle 
of influential friends as Mr. Holland, 
consider very seriously. 


Accepts the Unusual Offer 


Returning to the East, Mr. Holland 
met a committee of four men who had 
been appointed and who explained the 
matter to him in detail. They showed 
him the underwriting guarantees and 
other things that had been done proving 
that they were able to carry out their 
plans. Mr. Holland discussed the mat- 
ter with several other personal friends 
who had nothing to do with the organi- 
zation of the new company and finally 
felt that he had no option but to accept 
the proposition. Although some of the 
organizers of the company were Royal 
Indemnity agents, who of course in- 
tended to transfer their business to the 
new company, Mr. Holland made it 
plain to them that under no circum- 
stances would he attempt to bring 
over other Royal Indemnity business 
but that he was willing to be head of 
the new company if he could start fresh. 
To all of Mr. Holland’s wishes the com- 
mittee of four acceded. 

This committee consisted of E. W. 


which he was proud. While he appre- Davis, of Davis & Farley, Cleveland; 
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George W. Childs, of Childs, Young & 
Wood, Chicago; George R. Packard, of 
Stokes, Packard, Houghton & Smith; 
and Sam Behrendt, of Behrendt-Levy 
Company, New Orleans. All well-known 
insurance men. 

The company thereupon started with 
a wonderful board of directors and a 
remarkable list of stockholders. 


Mr. Holland’s Early Career 


Mr. Holland was born in London, at- 
tended preparatory schools and the City 
of London School, the latter an institu- 
tion which has turned out some of the 
most brilliant men in England including 
H. H. Asquith, former premier. His 
start in business was made with a firm 
of chartered accountants with whom he 
remained for about eighteen months, 
after which he went with a firm of so- 
licitors. This was a high class British 
law firm, most of whose clients  be- 
longed to the old nobility and Mr. Hol- 
land’s work there was in connection 
with the financial department. After 
two and a half years of this work he 
made his entry into insurance by ac- 
cepting an offer of an appointment as 
inspector of agents of the Northern Ac- 
cident Insurance Company, Ltd., at its 
London office, the duties corresponding 
with those of a special agent in this 
country. 

At the end of two or three years he 
was advanced to the position of super- 
intendent of agents for London and the 
south of England. In 1907, the Royal 
Insurance Company, Ltd., bought the 
Northern Accident which was on such a 
solid foundation that the managers of 
the Royal were willing to pay £7 each 
for shares which had a par value of £1. 
The Royal decided to open up a casu- 
alty department in Australasia and Mr. 
Holland was sent there to handle the 
arrangements. The territory in hand, 
of course, included New Zealand as well 
as Australia. 


Got Cable to Come Here 

Because it is so far from America 
people here have not a clear idea of 
Australasia or its size, but Australia is 
larger in area than is the United States 
although its population is largely in five 
capital cities or at least they have about 
half the population of the entire coun 
try. Most of the interior is desert and 
unsettled. New Zealand is uot on the 
edge of Australia as many Americans 
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think but is about four days’ sea trip 
away and consists of three islands, two 
large and one small. 

The Royal had been established in 
Australasia for fifty years but had never 
done any casualty business there al- 
though a company can write all classes 
of business under the Australia statutes. 
Mr. Holland organized this casualty 
department and had charge of it and 
took a prominent part in organizing 
tariff associations as there was no tariff 
when he arrived. He made a very fav- 
orable impression upon Australians and 
one of his duties was to act as chairman 
of the Accident Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Victoria. 

In August, 1910, Mr. Holland received 
a cable from Liverpool asking him to 
meet the general manager, then Charles 
Alcock, in New York in order to discuss 
the question of starting a casualty busi- 
ness in the United States. It was de- 
cided to start the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany with $500,000 capital and $500,000 
surplus, with Mr. Holland as general 
manager. During the first year this 
was increased to $1,000,000 capital and 
$1,000,000 surplus and at the time Mr. 
Holland left the Royal Indemnity its 
assets were $17,000,000. 

Because of his high standing and in- 
fluence in the insurance business and 
his close touch with all angles of it, 
executive, underwriting and production, 
Mr. Holland was asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter this week if he would con- 
sent td an interview giving his views 
relative to some of the most pressing 
or pertinent questions in the business 
today. He graciously gave his consent 
and the questions and answers follow: 

1. Js the acquisition cost agreement 
showing practical results and is it being 
or can tt be made generally effective? 

In my opinion the acquisition cost 
agreement is showing practical results, 
and can be and will be made generally 
effective. So far as one of the practical 
results is a better co-operation than 
has been achieved in the past, the 
agreement is, of course, most welcome; 
but if I am correct in believing that 
the original aim of the conference was 
to eliminate improperly high commis- 
sions, if and where such existed, and so 
reduce the cost to the companies with a 
consequent immediate reduction of cost 
to the public by a revision of premium 
rates downwards, then I am still doubt- 
ful that this result will be reached. And 
I express this doubt somewhat hesitant- 
ly because I fully appreciate the sacri- 
fice of time on the part of the able men 
who devoted themselves over many 
weeks to the preparation of the agree- 
ment, to all of whom the companies 
generally are indebted for their efforts. 
My doubt as to the achievement of a 
generally lower acquisition cost as the 
result of the agreement arises from the 
fact that only in one or two of the so- 
called minor lines of casualty insurance 
has the general maximum commission 
rate been reduced, while at the same 
time the agreement has opened the way 
for the appointment of a much larger 
number of agents at the old maximum 
commission rates for the major lines, 
which embrace by far the largest por- 
tion of the total premium volume writ- 
ten by the companies. 

To put it briefly, it seems to me that 
many of the companies will in future 
pay the old maximum rates of commis- 
sion, (such maximum rates of commis- 
sion remaining unchanged under the 
new agreement,) upon a far larger part 
of their respective premium volumes, 
than in the past, so that the average 
commissions paid by the companies in 
future, within the new agreement, may 
be higher than the average commissions 
paid by those companies under the old 
rules. 


2. Do you regard the production oper- 
ation of the casualty insurance business 
as being diverted to any particular chan- 
nel of operation; in other words, will the 
business of the future be conducted by 
branch offices, salaried managers or by 
direct reporting agents? 

My view is that the agency system 
offers a better inducement to the indi- 


vidual producers and will, therefore, 
hold its own in competition with any 
other system. 


3. Do you think that the ownership of 
casualty expirations belongs to the agent 
writing the business originally? 

I do not quite understand your ques- 
tion as to the ownership of casualty 
expirations belonging to the agent writ- 
ing the business originally. If the in- 

~ sured should decide to transfer his busi- 
ness from one agency to another, that 
of course is his privilege and cannot 
be interfered with by an insurance com- 
pany; but if your question relates to the 
ownership of expirations by the com- 
pany or by the agent, then I think my 
views are well known, namely, that the 
expirations belong to the agent. 


4. Is the future of the casualty insur- 
ance agent in this country bright? 

Certainly, I regard the future of the 
casualty and surety agent in this coun- 
try as exceedingly bright. It may be 
that in future there will be more dis- 
crimination in the licensing and selec- 
tion of agents, but the well qualified 
agent has, in my opinion, better pros- 
pects now than ever before. 

5. From your experience do claim de- 
partments of casualty companies make 
friends with the public? 

There are two classes of people with 
whom claim adjusters have to deal, 
namely, 1. Policyholders who have paid 
the company for protection, and, 2. In 
nocent third parties who have a griev- 


ance against the policyholders whom 
the company protects. Well-qualified 
claim adjusters undoubtedly make 


friends of the company’s policyholders; 
and in many cases they are able to 
make friends of the claimants with a 
frievance; but it is not humanly possi- 
ble to satisfy every claimant who is not 
au policyholder, who has paid no pre- 
mium and who, perhaps, nurses his 
grievance until it assumes proportions 
irreconcilable with the actual facts of 
the case with which the adjuster must 
deal. But the good adjuster, who aims 
to be absolutely fair to both sides, un- 
doubtedly makes far more friends than 
enemies. i 

6. Do you regard the American habit 
of holding conventions as being overdone 
or have vou any suggestion as to how 
they could be made stronger or more 
worthwhile? 

I think that the American habit of 
holding conventions is most valuable: 
not on account of the merits of the 
business discussions, which of course 
have very distinct usefulness, but more 
on account of the “get-together” spirit 
of friendly rather than unfriendly com- 
petition which the conventions create. 
It sometimes seems to me that in no 
other class of business are there so 
many petty, unnecessary jealousies 
occasioned by the loss of a line, or the 
loss of an agent, or of an employee 
as in the insurance business; all these 
things are incidental to any business 
which is not a monopoly, and can be, 
and surely should be, taken with that 
broadminded spirit of sportsmanship 
which actuates us in our games and 
our other non-business affairs. 

7. Your slogan: “This company main- 


tains human relations with its agents, 
brokers and policyholders’ has attracted 
considerable attention. Do you care to 
say anything about it? 

We mean every word of it. The car- 
rying out of this slogan, we _ believe, 
will gradually bring about a better rela- 
tionship between companies and the 
public. We are intensely concerned in 
introducing a strong human element 
into all our business affairs. 

Growth of the Independence 

The Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany has now entered into thirty-seven 
states and has complete claim facilities 
in nearly every city in the country. 


During September it has passed the 
milestone of $2,000,000 of premiums, 


thereby creating a record. In fact, the 
company has been so remarkably fav- 
ored with applications for its agencies 
that it has been obliged to call a halt 
or further appointments as it is al- 
ready assured of a sufficient volume 
of business to satisfy it for the year 
1924. 





ERRORS COSTLY TO ASSURED 


Auto Owner Loses Clam Because He 
Gave Motor Numbe- As Fac 
tory Number 


When an automobile is stolen, it is 
highly essential that the correct factory 
number be furnished the insurance com- 
pany on the risk, in the opinion of the 
Virginia supreme court of appeals. 
Holding this view, the appellate court 
last week reversed the judgment of the 
law and chancery court of Norfolk in 
u case appealed by the North River, 
the final decision being in favor of this 
company. 

It appears that W. KE. Atkinson of that 


city bought a second-hand Hudson in 
Philadelphia for $2850. Without regis- 
tering it in Pennsylvania, Atkinson 


drove it to Norfolk and on January 15, 


1921, insured it in the Northwestern 
National against fire and theft for 
$2,000. 


On May 11, 1921, according to repre- 
sentation made by Atkinson, the car 
disappeared while parked on a street 
in Newport News. Meanwhile the risk 
had been re-insured in the North River. 
In’ submitting proof of loss, Atkinson 
gave the wrong factory number, the re- 
sult being that representatives of the 
company in endeavoring to trace the 
car experienced much loss of time be- 
fore it developed that the number given 
was not the correct one. 

It turned out that the motor number 
had been given as the factory number 
end it was testified at the trial that 
Atkinson knew the difference between 
a motor number and factory number. 
Vhe car was never recovered and it was 
contended by the company that delay 
in getting the right factory number en- 
abled the alleged thief to make a com- 
plete getaway before the correct infor- 
mation as to the number was in hand. 
It was also brought out at the trial that 
the car was recorded in the policy as 
au new one. Judgment for the full 
amount of the policy was entered in 
favor of Atkinson in the lower court. 
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$30,000,000 Lost 
Through Forgerig 


CHECK INSURANCE ESSENTI\) 


Sales Hints for Agents; Course of Py, 
cedure With Banks; Coverage 
Explained 


One of the large surety compani« 
has prepared a special circular on chee! 
alteration and forgery insurance whid 
points out the increasing value of th 
line to its agents, the need for it ay 
some valuable sales hints that place { 
the mouths of the agents answers 5 
some of the more common objection: 
that are raised by the prospects, 

The circular in part follows: 

Check alteration and forgery insur 
ance is gaining ground rapidly, more » 
than most agents and brokers realize 
In the short time it has been available 
over 170,000 business men and _ banks 
have purchased this form of protection 

Since our company added this line t 
its list of coverages it has exceedej 
all liberal expectations. One agent 
wrote $4,000 of this business in a single 
month, and no very large premiuns 
were included in this amount. What 
makes the line particularly worth while 
to the solicitor is that this protection 
appeals not only to business concerns 
ot all sizes but to individuals. It sells 
as readily in one territory as another 
and is an all-the-year-round line. — The 
premiums average, perhaps, about $45, 
although policies are occasionally writ: 
ten for premiums of over $1,000. One 
agent, to whom check alteration and 
forgery insurance was a new and uw: 
tried line, wrote eight policies the first 
week, the premiums averaging $14) 
each. 

Rightly understood and rightly pre: 
sented, check alteration and forgery in- 
surance sells readily and in large vol: 
ume. There is a growing need for it 
and it has “made good.” The _ protec. 
tion is broad and impressive, the cost 
surprisingly low. 

In order to bring the attention of 
the agents to a full realization of why 
this line is of primary, rather than of 
secondary importance, it was _ shown 
that a year ago it was estimated that 
check alterations and forgeries were 
costing bankers and bank depositors in 
the United States over $30,000,000 4 
year. Subsequent developments indi: 
cate that the loss ratio might easily 
reach the rate of a million dollars 4 
week in the future. Insurance is the 
only absolute protection against this 
inenacing danger, and such insurance is 
universally needed. 

In outlining the course of procedure 
to its agents it tells them to go after 
the banks first, sell them if possible, 
but in any event to obtain their co- 
operation. It was pointed out that this 
is the most important preliminary move 
and that without co-operation from the 
banks they will be placed at a disad- 
vantage but with the proper aid they 
could at once proceed to sell this line 
in a profitable volume. 

A sales talk for the agent follows: 
“Mr. Banker, the purpose of my call 
is to explain a service offered by our 
company to business men who may be 
depositors in your bank. Because of 
the extensive protection offered by this 
service and because the service is e& 
sentially a banking proposition. wé 

have found that an explanation to bank- 
ers is time well spent. I know yol 
will be interested in what we are doing. 

“As you doubtless realize, losses from 
the forging or altering of bank checks 
are not only estimated to have reached 
the tremendous figure of $30,000,000 4 
year but those who have access to the 
facts state that these losses are also 
alarmingly on the increase. No bank 
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is safe. No bank depositor is safe. 


re 


rhe only sure protection is check alter 
ation and forgery insurance, and in the 
comparatively short time it has beet 
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available over 170,000 business men and 
panks have purchased this form of pro- 
tection. 

Our policy promptly pays losses 
caused by 1. forgery of any signature 
your bank is held to recognize; 2. forg- 
ery of the name of any endorser should 
a check be lost or stolen; 3. any altera- 
tion in the name of the payee; 4. any 
alteration in the amount of the check; 
5, any alteration in date; 6. any altera- 
tion in number. These are six vulner- 
eble points in any check. We cover 
them all. Our protection is complete. 

“The insurance is issued to the party 
who draws the check and covers any 
resulting loss up to the amount of the 
policy regardless of whether the liadil- 
ity for such loss might be held to be 
the bank’s or the depositor’s. 

‘If a depositor of your bank, there- 
fore, is covered by our policy there 
could be no possibility of controversy 
arising between him and your bank if 
a loss occurred through the forging or 
altering of a check drawn by him on 
your bank. The loss would fall, not 
upon him or upon your bank, but upon 
our company, which would promptly 
pay it and thus preserve good feeling 
all around. 

“Any bank depositor can readily af- 
ford to have this protection, which pro- 
tects both your bank and him, because 
of the reasonable rate. Every check he 
issues is fully protected up to the 
amount of insurance he carries. If he 
has checks in several banks the protec- 
tion extends to all these banks. Ob- 
viously, therefore, banks have much to 
gain and absolutely nothing to lose by 
urging all users of checking accounts to 
protect themselves, and their banks at 
the same time, by taking out policies 
for adequate amounts. We regard as 
adequate insurance the amount the 
bank would pay out on a check without 
calling the depositor or the depositor’s 
bank. 

“Unlike many of your depositors, you 
realize that professional check crooks 
are not baffled by check writing ma- 
chines, ‘safety’ paper, ‘acid-proof’ inks, 
and other ‘protective’ measures. Such 
devices offer a certain measure of pro- 
tection, it is true, in the case of non- 
professional crooks—but the heaviest 
losses are caused, as you doubtless 
know, by highly proficient crooks who 
have time and time again demonstrated 
their ability to doctor checks apparent- 
ly protected by mechanical means 
sometimes by changing the name of the 
payee to read ‘bearer,’ sometimes by 
forged endorsements, often by re-writ- 
ing it for a larger amount, using a 
check-writing machine of the same 
make as that used by the original 
maker of the check. Crooks often pre- 
fer to work with machine-written 
checks because, once altered, they are 
more readily cashed by reason of their 
apparent genuineness. 

“If you read the banking journals you 
know, as well as I do, what is going on. 
Mechanical devices have never proved 
t’ be more than partial protection. De- 
pendable insurance, while it cannot pre- 
vent check frauds, can and does abso- 
Intely prevent loss to the depositor or 
the bank. This, after all, is the only 
satisfactory solution of the problem, 
isn’t it? What do you think of the pro- 
tection afforded by our policy? What 
are you going to say to your depositors 
if we refer them to you for your opin- 
ion as to its value?” 

If he fully understands the policy, he 
has no reason for withholding his offer 
of full co-operation. When he has ex- 
pressed his willingness to recommend 
the policy to the depositors of his bank 
you are ready to solicit a policy to 
cover his bank. 

“I knew this policy would appeal to 
you, Mr. Banker, as something which 
your depositors should carry to protect 
both themselves and you. Now let me 
explain how this same protection may 
be extended to checks which your bank 
issues and to checks which you certify 
for your customers. 

“If you look into the history of check 
swindling you will find that some of 
the boldest and most successful crim- 


inals have operated by securing small 
bank drafts and after raising them to 
large amounts, oftentimes from a few 
dollars to many thousand dollars, get- 
ting them cashed. 

“Certified checks, too, are favorite in- 
struments of check crooks. Because 
certification facilitates the cashing of 
checks for large amounts, crooks use a 
variety of shrewd methods to secure 
certified checks for small amounts and 
raise them, often using mechanical de- 
vices so cleverly that the alteration 
baffles detection. 

“Where complete protection against 
the ever-present and growing menace 
of serious loss can be secured at a rea- 
sonable rate, isn’t it good judgment and 
good business to have such protection? 

“Isn’t it desirable, too, to protect 
your stockholders by having this ab- 
solute coverage? Isn’t the nominal out- 
lay a protective investment which the 
directors would heartily approve? 
‘Safety’ and ‘security’ are by-words of 
every conservative bank. Here is an 
opportunity to act on the policy these 
words suggest.” 


TO MARRY NEWSPAPER MAN 

Miss Douglas Harrison Chelf, daugh- 
ter of T. Wilbur Chelf, branch manager 
at Richmond, Va., for the New Amster- 
dam Casualty, will be married October 
10 to Virginius Dabney, newspaper man 
of that city, a son of Professor Richard 
Heath Dabney of the University of Vir- 
vinia, who was a fraternity mate as 
well as classmate of Woodrow Wilson 
when the two were students at that in- 
stitution. The wedding will be quite 
an important event in Richmond social 


_ “Public Safety Section.” 


National Safety Council 
Met This Week 


BUFFALO 





BIG GATHERING 





In 1922 14,000 Deaths By Automobile, 
Says Louis I. Dublin; A. W. Whit- 
ney on Safety Movement 


The National Safety Council met in 
annual convention this week in Buf- 
falo. It is doubtful if any convention 


in the history of insurance had any 
more comprehensive program. The 
situation was covered from all angles 
and by many distinguished speakers. 

One of the most interesting of the 
Papers was that of Louis I. Dublin, 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life, 
probably the most quoted insurance 
man in America. He is chairman of 
the public accident statistics commit- 
tee of the National Safety Congress 
He said that 
during 1922 there were 75,300 fatal ac- 
cidents in continental United States. 
It was almost equal to the accident 
fatality record of 1920, which was 75,- 
900. The committee found that 206 
American citizens are killed every day 
by accident. There are thirty-eight au- 
tomobile fatalities daily. 

Discussing the automobile fatality 
record Dr. Dublin pointed out that in 
1911 only 2,061 persons were killed by 
automobile, or 2.6% of all accidental 
deaths, but in 1922 the percentage had 
jumped to 18%. Causes of accidental 
deaths in 1922 and 1921 follow: 








circles. Estimated 
a Cause of Deaths in 

TO HONOR JOHN L. MEE Accidental Death 1922 1921 
During the month of October the All fatal accidents....... 75,272 73,642 
agency force of the National Surety will Accidental burns ...... 6,009 6,362 
conduct a special drive for business as Accidental drowning 6,992 7,872 
an honor to John L. Mee, vice-president Accidental falls ....... 12,782 12,293 

and superintendent of agencies, on the Traumatism by mMma- 

seventh anniversary of his connection GING ods aiharnas an eee 3,168 1,941 
with the company. Railroad accidents 6,883 6,362 
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The EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY, associated 
with the Royal Insurance Company, is new in name 
only. Like a product whose “Priceless Ingredient” is 
the honor and integrity of its makers, the EAGLE 
stands the test, inheriting time-proved principles of 
good management, and public confidence and esteem 
earned in seventy-eight years of Royal service. 














Automobile accidents .13,875 12,293 
Street car accidents.... 1,748 1,725 
Professor Whitney’s Paper 

Dr. Albert W. Whitney, secretary of 
the education section of the National 
Safety Council, and associate general 
manager and actuary of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, said that the safety problem is 
primarily in every field an -educational 
problem. The experience in public 
schools of certain cities, such as St. 
Louis and Detroit, illustrate that a 50% 
saving in accidents among children is 
quite possible and, therefore, a saving 
of 10,000 lives per year if educational 
work is done. It also means a change 
in psychology which will refiect itself 
in the next generation by educating 
children to understand that they must 
be careful. Dr. Whitney said in part: 

“The only new thing about the safety 
movement in our day is that it is a 
movement and not an institution or an 
instinct, and that is wholly because of 
the abnormally rapid development of 
modern life. If life flowed on as it 
did in prehistoric times safety would be 
® family matter; it would be part of 
the family discipline, like not eating 
with one’s knife or not lying abed in 
the morning both undoubtedly prehis- 
toric vices. But those were days when 
if took a hundred thousand years to 
produce a first-rate peril like the 
megatherium and a family had leisure 
to develop instincts and traditions, but 
nowadays generations of species (that 
is, new models) of automobiles (the 
modern megatherium) have come and 
gone in a time in which the megather- 
ium would not even have changed its 
stream lines. Schools exist because of 
our inability to keep up with fhe de- 
velopment of the world; they are arti- 
ficial institutions, and their discipline 
only a vicarious family discipline. That 
we should need to teach safety in 
schools is therefore no stranger than 
the fact of schools themselves. 

“To learn the world order is the task 
of education. But to do this it is not 
enough to see the world when it is 
running right; it is necessary also to 
see it when it is running wrong. The 
best way to learn about an automobile 
is not to watch it when it is firing on 
all cylinders but to take it apart and 
make it go when there is something the 
matter with it.” 

Growth of Safety Movement 

Marcus A. Dow, of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council for 
the past year, told the congress that 
there are now fifty organizations in as 
many cities in this country which are 
promoting the idea of safety among the 
people.. Two million school children 
will receive education in accident pre- 
vention this year as part of their cur- 
riculum. Textbooks on the subject 
have been prepared with the help of 
the National Safety Council and will 
be used in the schools. Steam rail- 
roads have contributed significantly to 
the reduction of accidents through the 
safety section of the American Railway 
Association. 

Mr. Dow concluded by saying that 
insurance companies are spending more 
money than all other agencies put to- 
gether for the encouraging of improved 
working conditions in the nation’s in- 
dustries. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions passed by the congress in 
part follow: 

Resolved, that the National Safety 
Council in its Twelfth Annual Congress 
assembled in Buffalo advocates: 

1. The adoption and strict enforce- 
ment of uniform, practicable laws and 
ordinances for the safeguarding of 
traffic and the protection of the multi- 
tude of law abiding drivers and pedes- 
trians against the criminal reckless- 
ness of the few. 

2. The more careful study of our 
street and highway systems, both exist- 
ing and projected, by competent engi- 
neering and traffic’ experts from the 
standpoint of safe and efficient traffic 
movement. 

3. The safeguarding of all dangerous 
machinery and places in industry and 
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elsewhere according to standard meth- 
eds of proved value. 

4. The development of industrial 
equipment and processes along lines of 
inherent safety for the double purpose 
of eliminating accident hazards and in- 
creasing production efficiency. 

5. The education of all workmen and 
their supervisors in safe methods and 
habits of work. 

6. The training in safety thinking 
of all school children, as well as stud- 
ents in colleges and universities, both 
for their own protection and as an ob- 
ject lesson in good citizenship. 

7. The mobilization of all commun- 
ity forces through state and city safety 
councils for securing these ends 
through the overwhelming force of en- 
lightened public opinion. 





TO MOVE TO NEW YORK 





Executives of London G. & A. Coming, 
Probably in Spring; J. M. Swan- 
son To Arrive Next Week 





The London Guarantee 
one of the most 
companies in the 


& Accident, 
progressive casualty 
world, will move its 
executive offices from Chicago to New 
York, probably next spring. The an- 
nouncement came as a surprise as the 
company has almost completed one of 


the most beautiful home office struc- 
tures in the world on the main boule 
vard of Chicago. John M. Swanson, 


general manager 
visiting 


of the company, now 
this country, and who on Sep- 
tember 26 announced that C. N. Berger 
(now deputy manager), would become 
United States manager on January 1, is 
expected in New York next week.’ Mr. 
Berger, a casualty man of the first 
rank, has been with the company 
twenty-one years in the United States 
branch. 

It is seberted that the 
son for removing 


principal rea- 
the executive offices 
to this city is in order that the offices 
of the company may be in closer touch 
with the bureaus, conferences and com- 
mittees. .Emergency meetings are of- 
ten called, making it inconvenient to 
make the trip from Chicago on short 
notice, 

The company operates on the 
agency system and a number 
of the Chicago building will be main- 
tuined for claim, inspection and other 
departments for quite a large territory. 

In New York the company has a 
building where the Eastern department 
(New York, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut) will continue to be quartered. 
There will be no interruption of busi- 
ness by the change. The Eastern de- 
partment has been operating along 
exactly the same line as the Chicago 
head office. 


general 
of floors 


W. 0. COOK TO CALL ON AGENTS 

William O. Cook, superintendent of 
agents of the accident and health de- 
partment of the London Guarantee & 
Accident, will travel throughout the 
country calling on London agents to 
lend his aid and suggestions for in- 
creasing this business. 











MORE THAN 


$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres, 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 























’ other states the 


TO WRITE CASUALTY HERE 





New National Life Casualty Company 
Appoints T. W. Leonard Manager 
In Charge 





Plans have been completed for the 
taking over of the industrial accident 
and health business of the National Life 


U. S. A. of Chicago by the United 
States National Life & Casualty Co., 
organized for that purpose. The new 


company hag a capital of $300,000 and a 
surplus of $150,000. 

The new company will be entered in 
New York, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut at once. T. W. Leonard, manager 
of the National Life accident depart- 
ment at Pittsburgh will be transferred 
to New York and placed in charge of 
both commercial and industrial depart- 
ments. Dr. W. A. Granville, education- 
al director of the company will also 
come to New York to start a school 
to instruct new agents in casualty 
lines. 

The National Life U. S. A. hag not 
been entered in New York State or the 
casualty company will 
enter in New England, but is expected 
to enter these when suitable agency 
connections are made. 





Lott To Retire—Some Years Hence 

The spreading of a rumor that Edson 
S. Lott was going to sell the United 
States Casualty to the Fidelity & De- 
posit and that Mr. Lott would retire 
to a farm caused a lot of amusement 
on the Street of Rumors, alias Will- 
iam Street. In denying the story one 
of the papers said the yarn had orig 
inated with a special agent of the New 
York Indemnity and further carried 
the information that General Manager 
Linville had administered to him a re- 
sounding slap on the wrist. If every- 
body on William Street who spreads 
a false rumor about a rival company 
is punished in this or some more sum- 
mary fashion it will need a_ hospital 
the size of the Woolworth Building to 
accommodate the patients. 

Mr. Lott when seen by a representa- 


tive of The Eastern Underwriter said: 
‘Tt is quite true that I shall retire. 


T expect to do this when I am eighty. 
It is also true that I shall retire to my 
farm. In fact, I have already done 
so -every week-end. I emerge from 
that retirement every Monday morn. 
ing. T made a coalition with the Fi- 
delity & Deposit at Michigan which 
took the form of Spencer Welton and 
myself speaking on the same platform 
before the agents association. I am 
making a similar coalition with the 
National Surety at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
on October 17-18 when I appear on 
the same program with Vice President 
John L. Mee, of that company. As 
to further affiliations and mergers and 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 
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coalitions I shall have to look up my 
speaking calendar, but 1 am quite sure 
I have nothing of the kind on with 
Louis F. Butler, of the Travelers, or 

J. Hillas, of the Fidelity & Casualty, 
as they are not filling any speaking 
dates on the road.” 


Toe &mployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 





Monroe and Sterling Proved 
Studies” 


“Quick 


At the New Jersey meeting last week AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
Nelson D. Sterling, vice-president of United States Branch 
the Fidelity & Deposit, and President 


SAMUEL L APPLETON, United States Mgr. 





Monroe, of the Newark Fire, were ask- loyers’ Liability Building 

ed at 3.30 o’clock to take part in a 3 sanas STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
selling drama that was to be staged AGENTS WANTED 
with six actors (all insurance men), 

two of the number having been com- 

pelled to leave the meeting. They _ 














were handed the manuscripts and ap- - 
peared an hour later acting their parts 
as efficiently as if they had received OC emniTr @ 
them a week or two in advance. AS eer sup ey 
ey é i i ane \ 
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Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 
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Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 














Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
81 John St. Pacific Bldg. Executive Offices | Great Eastern Dept. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 830-836 Union St., 100 Maiden Lano 
Palace ate New Orleans New York 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Great Change In 
Health Conditions 


LENGTH 





INCREASING OF LIFE 





Senator Copeland Tells Fidelity Mutual 
Agents of Improvement Yet 
to Come 





Among the interesting speakers at 
the recent meeting of the Fidelity Mut- 
ual Life field men was Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland. United States Senator from 
New York. He said that fifty years 
ago the average duration of life in 
New York City was forty-two years and 
that it is now fifty-three years, reflect- 
ing the improvement in the understand- 
ing and application of principles of hy- 


giene. He said that there is no reason 
why it should not be seventy-five or 
eighty years. 


“ff there is anybody in the world who 
ought to know the causes and reasons 
for short life it is the life insurance 
man,” said Senator Copeland. “I don't 
suppose there is a person in this room 
who has read the report of the Medico- 
Actuarial Committee appointed by cer- 
tain life insurance companies a_ few 
years azo to make a study of the rea- 
sons why people die. I won’t ask the 
president of your company to get a 
copy for each person here. It would 
bankrupt the company. It is in five or 
six enormous volumes. I don’t want to 
say [ have read everything in these re- 
ports, but IT have studied them with 
great interest. They took the history 
of 500,000 policyholders, if I remember 
correctly, from the time of the appli- 
cation for the insurance until death. 
They studied these records to see why 
they died. Of course I don’t need to 
recite to you the many causes of death, 
but there is one particular thing I want 
to speak about, that is, the increasing 
fatness of the American people. 

“We laugh about fatness. I tell you 
it is not a thing to laugh about. A man 
)) years of age who is 50 pounds over- 
weight has lessened his chance of liv- 
ing 507°. How do I know? The Med- 
ico-Actuarial Report. It is nothing to 
laugh about. Of course there are fat 
people who live to be old. I have an 
uncle aged 98. I went to see him the 
other day; he had just celebrated his 
birthday. He is fat and 98. Lots of 
people live in spite of Bright’s disease, 
tuberculosis and all the other ailments. 
In fat people the heart muscles have 
heen replaced by fat, and the liver and 
other organs are obstructed by fat. I 
think while you are doing so much to 
aid in improving the health of the 
world you ought to aid a little in propa- 
ganda about the danger of being fat. 
There are two ways to get rid of it. 
Kat less, cut out wrong foods, and ex- 
ercise more. Of course, lots of people 
walk around like living skeletons—that 
is not through lack of food or from 
over-exercise. That is usually from im- 
Proper breathing. Whenever I see a 
little scrawny kid I say, “brace up and 
fill your lungs; you can’t have any use 
of your food until you get oxygen.” 
You are interested in increasing long- 
evity amongst your policyholders. The 
profit is greater, isn’t it? 

“We have done a lot in these 50 
years. In 1872 out of every ten thou- 
sand population, thirty-two died of 
small-pox. We have had but one death 
from small-pox in New York in ten 
years, and that came from Philadelphia. 
We have learned how to guard against 
it. The next great factor was malaria. 
Nobody has it now. We found out why 
People had malaria. We found that a 
certain mosquito carried the germ of 
halaria and by proper drainage we got 
rid of this mosquito and thereby got 
tid of malaria. 

“I believe greater progress is going 
to be made. One city in the country 
Spends over one dollar per capita for 
the public health. In our city we spend 
angattat, about $7,000,000. Part of it 

siitibe 


is for hospitals. In other places it va- 
ries down to forty-five cents per capita. 
Every life insurance man in the world 
ought to be a missionary in the cause 
of making every city expend for pub- 
lic health at least one dollar per cap- 
ita. We are striving and are going to 
strive to make this a better and safer 
country in which to live, by protection 
of the food supply, by seeing to it that 
all unsanitary conditions are wiped out 
—-all of these things which make for 
disease, by seeing to it that social jus- 
tice prevails. The idea of any man 
talking about a twelve hour day in a 
steel works. It is a relic of barbarism. 
The eight-hour day has done more to 
prolong the span of life than any other 
factor. All these things are matters of 
greatest interest.” 


LOSSES BY LAPSATION 

The Travelers says that agents lost 
over half a million dollars in commis- 
sions in 1922 because of their failure to 
renew acceptable accident business of 
the previous year. The company 
gauges its progress by premium in- 
creases—so does the agent. The only 
way to make an increase in premium 
income is to hold down the lapse ratio. 

If the lapse ratios suffered by all 
agents throughout the organization 
were substantially the same, we might 
accept lapsation as a necessary evil 
not subject to correction, but when we 
find one agent with a 5% lapse ratio 
and another in the same office with 
the same sized account doing business 
with the same class of clients with a 
55% lapse ratio, we must conclude that 
uniform methods for improvement if 
approximately correct and consistently 
applied will bring needed reform. 

Accident policies fail to renew be- 
cause: 

The policy was poorly sold. 

The risk was neglected by the agent 
or the office. 

Competition diverted the business to 
another company. 

The insured became _ dissatisfied 
through some other business transac- 
tion with the agent. 

The insured moved to another local- 
ity. 

The insured was unable to pay the 
premium. 

The insured lost interest because cov- 
erage was inadequate. 


VISITOR FROM COAST 
Kenneth Spencer, manager of the 
Pacific Coast department of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity Company and 
also the Phoenix Indemnity, was in 
New York last week. 














Many of our Insurance 











HOME OFFICE, NEW YORK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Agents and Brokers learn 
about Bonds, and proceed to collect Bond royalties, 
through reading The Royal Indemnity Adviser. It 


contains information and comments on all Lines. 

















JOINS R. F. COLEMAN, INC. 

EK. H. Fiesinger, for many years in 
charge of the accident prevention work 
and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance for the Solvay Process Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has resigned to be- 
come vice-president of Robert F. Cole- 
man, Inc., of New York and to have 
charge of the accident prevention ser- 

HAD GOOD YEAR 

The casualty companies writing elec- 
trical machinery insurance last year 
had a low loss record. 








vice of that company. Mr. Fiesinger 
is well known as a safety engineer and 
has been a director of the National 
Safety Council for a number of years. 
He is president of the Syracuse Safety 
Council and is well known to manufac- 
turers throughout the state. He will 
have headquarters at Syracuse. 





W. B. Brandt, of W. B. Brandt & Co., 
San Francisco, United States General 
Agents of the jewelry department of 
the Commercial Union, is in the East 
appointing agents of that department. 
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RAIN INSURANCE 
“Inland Lloyds” of New York 


Cash Deposits in New 
York State 
$415,050.50 


approved 
| licensed by the Insurance Depart- 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1910 


75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITING MANAGERS for THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 
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EXCESS COMPENSATION and 
CASUALTY COVERS 


Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
OF CHICAGO 


Assets $6,800,000 
Surplus $2,210,000 
Surplus and Reserve $6,200,000 


STRONGEST CASUALTY 
COMPANY IN AMERICA 
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